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HHHY were the saints, saints? Be- 
cause they were cheerful when it 


was difficult to be cheerful, 
patient when it was difficult to be patient; 
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and because they pushed on when they 
wanted to stand still, and kept silent 
when they wanted fo talk, and were 
agreeable when they wanted to be dis- 




















agreeable. That was all. 
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It was quite simple and always will be. 
—Edwin S. Gorham, Pub. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


| THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


| Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Train’ng Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 








Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 








Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 4 
Mrs. John E. D, Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. ¥ 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illino’s. 





Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 























San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Joun E, D, Trask, Principal 
Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, Oakland. 
Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New York. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 
Instruction private and in class. Special opportunities for individual practise. Day and Evening 
Practise Classes. Class in Current Events for advanced pupils. 


406 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
. Nitchie Method 
435 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 








Boston School of Lip-Reading 
NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class — 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. | 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


Fridays. Advanced work. 


603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 


The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pasadena, Cal. 





California School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Tneopore PornpeExtTeR Muss Corarire N. KENFIELD 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cat, 


Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 


Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss ELizABeTH BRAND, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 





Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 
HIGHLAND Buitpinc, East Liperty PirtspurGH, Pa, 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons, SMALL CLasses. PractisH DEPARTMENT. NorMAL CourRSE. ' 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska ; 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Boston, June 8, 9, 10, 1921 


OPENING SESSION 


Wednesday, 10 A. M. 

Dr. WENDELL C. PHILLIPs, President, 
presiding. Ladies and gentlemen, it be- 
comes my present duty to open formally 
this Second Annual Convention of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing. The first part of the program 
will be an address of welcome by Dr. 
David Harold Walker, the Vice-president 
of this Association—Dr. Walker, of 
Boston. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Davip HAROLD WALKER, M.D., Second 
Vice-president: I wish to thank the 
Board of Directors of the Speech Read- 
ers’ Guild of Boston for the honor and 
the privilege of bearing their message of 
welcome and hospitality to all the mem- 
bers of the American Association here 
represented. Therefore, may I, in the 
name of the Speech Readers’ Guild of 
Boston, extend the heartiest welcome to 
the members of the Association, with the 
wish that the days spent among us will be 
full of pleasure and profit. The new 
home, No. 339 Commonwealth Avenue, 
is open to all, the latchstring is always 
out, and we hope that when you depart 
from our midst you will feel that you 
never have spent any time to any better 
advantage, and that you are replete with 
endeavor to further the cause and solve 
the problem of advancing the brother- 
hood among the deficient in hearing. 


There have been many movements in 
this country to better the life and condi- 
tions of certain classes. Such movements 
have begun in a small way; the public 
has gradually but surely been impressed 
with the work and the goal, until finally 
the city or State or both have been obliged 
to recognize certain needs, and the 
formation of various Commissions have 
resulted. To have this Association so 
recognized as being a power and strength 
in every community to help the ever- 
growing number of deficient in hearing 
should be one of our greatest endeavors. 
The work of the Association is so broad 
in its scope that I will not take time to 
describe it fully, but I should like to 
mention one phase of it. First, education 
of the Aurist. There is great need of 
immediately enlightening the profession 
as to the importance of the codperation 
with Guild Centers, for the purpose of 
referring patients for early instruction in 
lip-reading, and to make the Aural Spe- 
cialist realize that there is a home and a 
place where all deaf persons may receive 
help in every way possible. It does not 
mean that the patients are allowed to 
drift; expert advice and direction are 
always needed. In other words, the 
Guild must be a Community Center for 
the deaf and the deficient in hearing. 
Again, the Guild must educate the public 
to appreciate the necessity of undergoing 
an examination of the ears, and to realize 
that hearing is just as important a sense 
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to cherish and guard as is vision. And 
yet how few ever think of having their 
hearing tested until signs of deafness ap- 
pear! If time permitted I should like to 
have a heart to heart talk with the friends 
and relatives of every hard of hearing 
person. Frequently I feel that I could 
be of more service if the relatives would 
consult me rather than the afflicted one. 
There is such a great need for patience 
and kindness and the realization that we 
all must carry a cross at some period in 
our lives. Much might be said upon this 
subject, but our president has prepared 
an excellent program and it is time to 
begin the regular work, so I can only re- 
peat the wish that all may look upon these 
meetings held in Boston with the greatest 
satisfaction, and go forth with inspiration 
and renewed enthusiasm to spread our 
gospel throughout the land. 

Miss KENNEDY, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Arrangements: Through the 
courtesy of the Globe Phone Manufac- 
turing Company, the seats in the gallery 
have been wired. We should like to have 
this fact made as public as possible, so 
that the deaf people of Boston, who might 
enjoy these meetings if they could hear, 
may come. The gentlemen are ready and 
willing to adjust the instruments and 
make them as satisfactory as possible. 
As many will be installed as there is a 
demand for, so that nobody who is hard 
of hearing and who can hear with an 
instrument, need hold back. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: It is very grati- 
fying to your president that there is as 
large an attendance at this meeting, which 
is the first annual meeting at which there 
has been any scientific program planned. 
It may look small to you, but it looks very 
large to’ me, because I have had ex- 
periences with the formation of other 
organizations. One of the most prosper- 
ous organizations for scientific work in 
this country is the American Laryngo- 
logical and Otological Society, and I was 
present at its first meeting, when twenty 
members came in. You have about fifty 
here this morning. I think there is a 
very hopeful outlook in the attendance 
we have at this time. 


The next order of business is the pre- 
sentation of the president’s address. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


WENDELL C. Puitiips, M.D., F. A. C. S. 


Fellow members and guests of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, I greet you, and in behalf of 
the Committee on Arrangements I give 
you welcome to the City of Boston and 
invite your consideration and co-operation 
during the presentation of the scientific 
program which has been arranged for our 
second annual meeting. While this is 
the second annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration it is the first annual meeting at 
which a well worked out scientific pro- 
gram has been arranged for your con- 
sideration, and we hope, for the welfare 
of the National organization. 

It is fitting at this time to call attention 
to the objects outlined under the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of this Association. 

“The object of the Association is to 
improve the condition and relieve the mis- 
fortunes of persons whose hearing has 
been lost or impaired. The means for the 
attainment of this object include the fol- 
lowing: Encouragement of scientific re- 
search as to the causes and treatment of 
deafness ; development of special methods 
of instruction; establishment of scholar- 
ships ; assistance in procuring and retain- 
ing employment ; furnishing of voluntary 
relief and aid in destitute cases; creation 
of facilities. for development and ex- 
change of ideas, and all other lawful 
activities that may be appropriate to the 
general purpose of the corporation. 

“The Asscciation shall not be con- 
ducted for the pecuniary benefit either of 
the corporation or of its members. It 
shall be national or international in scope, 
and shall encourage the formation of 
state and local associations for similar 
purposes. No single method of teaching 
lip-reading shall be preferentially advo- 
cated.” 

Having considerable to do with the 
organization of this National Association, 
your President desires to define some of 
the underlying motives which led up to 
its formation. His personal experience 
in observing the wonderful results at- 
tained as a result of the social service 
work for the deafened in the local. 
organizations, and more particularly thats: 
of the New York League for the-Hard of 
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Hearing, has led him to become a mis- 
sionary of social service with a desire to 
see its beneficent propaganda carried on 
to the ends of the earth. This personal 
experience, whereby he, as an otologist, 
instead of telling his deafened patients 
the bald facts that no hope may be ex- 
pected for improvement in the fast fad- 
ing hearing function, may now hold out 
the hand of hope that lip-reading educa- 
tion, congenial occupation, social pleas- 
ures and sympathetic companionship may 
be reached directly, has given him a new 
viewpoint and furnished a happy solution 
to'a most difficult problem. 

I want to say for your encouragement, 
that so far as my practice is concerned, 
any patient who comes to me whom I 
have to inform that no greater advance- 
ment can be made, is not only told to go 
into the League but is given the name 
and address of the League, and most of 
them find their way to the League. I 
think when they do not go, they fail in a 
very marked way to obtain the benefits 
they ought to have. 

I have here a letter from a young man 
about nineteen years of age whom I did 
not see from the time I sent him to the 
League, for about a month and a half. 
He came in the other day and I hardly 
recognized him. I said to him, “I wish 
you would write me a letter and tell me 
your story.” I had in mind that I would 
get a letter worth reading. I did. This is 
the letter which the patient wrote to the 
otologist who sent him. 


WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS DONE 
FOR ME 


In order to bring out more clearly the work 
of the League and its effect upon me, it be- 
comes necessary to relate a little part of my 
life. story before I came into contact with the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 

My early boyhood consisted of the usual 
excitements and diversions such as befall the 
average city youngster. Life was one stretch 
of fun, joyousness and happiness. There was 
no cloud to darken my sky. This continued 
until I noticed that it was becoming difficult 
for me to get everything that was spoken. 
This period was the turning point in my life as 
lived up to that time. 

By a strange coincidence, my deafness came 
on.me at one of the most critical points in 
boyhood—the age of 13. I had also, just been 
graduated from public school and had entered 
high school. 

‘My ‘high school life, as I look back upon it, 
was one long struggle. On one side I had to 
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fight the blackness and disheartening incidents 
that arose because of my deafness. On the 
other hand, I had to see that I kept up with my 
studies,;—not only kept up with them, but see 
that I surpassed the other boys because I did 
not want to have others say I was a failure 
because I could not hear as well as they could. 
Because of my deafness, I did not mingle much 
with the fellows in my classes. I did not join 
any social or scholastic club in the school. | 
kept to myself, never asked for advice or con- 
sulted any of the teachers. If I had a problem 
to solve or a theme to work out, I usually re- 
sorted to the library instead of the teacher for 
aid. All in all, this period of my life, except 
for one or two friendships, is one that I like 
best closed and forgotten. 

My home life was almost the same as my 
school life. I did not go out in society or mix 
with other people. My entire time was devoted 
to reading books, magazines,—in fact anything 
that was readable. 

In 1920, I was graduated from high school. 
My mother’s desire was that I should enter 
college, but I refused at that time. I told her 
that I wanted to stay out a year, and I gave 
her some excuses for doing so. One of these, 
which I did not impart to her, was that I was 
afraid—afraid to go through the same life in 
college as in high school. About this time, I 
visited Dr. Phillips who recommended me to 
the League. 

Now started one of the strangest transfor- 
mations in my life. I began to look at the 
world in a different light. The first person I 
came into contact with in the League was Miss 
Lehman. As I have said before, I intended to 
remain out of school for a year. Therefore, 
Miss Lehman suggested that I should fill out 
an application blank and they would endeavor 
to secure a situation for me. I did so and it is 
through the League’s efforts that I hold my 
present position. 

As Dr. Phillips had advised me to join a 
lip-reading class as soon as possible, I decided 
to attend the one held at the League rooms at 
night. I will never forget that first night of 
lip-reading. I came full of hopes for I had 
been told that lip-reading was a most wonder- 
ful thing for the deafened. I expected that I 
would be able to learn the entire art of lip- 
reading in one lesson. How my hopes were 
dashed to pieces! I couldn’t grasp a word that 
was said. All around me the people were nod- 
ding. their heads in the affirmative or negative 
as the case might be, at times they would burst 
out in laughter at something that the teacher 
had said. I sat there all alone, watching them 
and cursing myself. I remarked to myself, 
“What mockery, what foolishness.” I almost 
cried. But as time went on, my point of view 
gradually changed. I found out that it wasn’t 
so bad after all. That a person who was deaf 
did not have to isolate himself from the world. 
I began to laugh and joke and look the world 
in the eye. At the present time, I have ac- 
complished a great deal in lip-reading and am 
in the intermediate class. 

I also came into contact with the other 
activities of the club, especially the social life 
which is under the supervision of Miss Coonver 
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I began to come up to the Thursday Night 
Club and meet people. I visited the Men’s 
Club one Saturday night and was impressed by 
the spirit that pervaded the room. I have 
taken part in three out of the four amateur 
dramatics given for the enjoyment of the 
League members. As I had always wanted to 
learn how to dance, I joined the dancing class. 
In fact my entire life has been changed by the 
influence of the League. Sometimes, I pinch 
myself to see if it is all real. My parents and 
friends are surprised at the change that has 
taken place in me. All this I owe to the 
League and especially to the three most un- 
selfish and noble young women I have met at 
the League,—Miss Lehman, Miss Cooper and 
Miss Samuelson. Words cannot express the 
work that these young ladies are performing. 
Their cheerfulness and happiness are enough 
to take one out of the deepest depths of gloom 
and misery. 

Thus, I believe that the League was a God- 
send in my case and is a Godsend to every 
hard of hearing person. It is the duty of every 
deafened person to know about the League be- 
cause of its effect upon all with whom it comes 
into contact. 

If I talked a thousand years I could not 
express what that young man has ex- 
pressed, and if it is right for one case, 
why under God’s. name can we not make 
it available for all the people who will 
come under its influence? 

Here let me state that from the stand- 
point of the otologist your constituent 
organizations will be of little interest to 
him and will appeal but slightly to him 
unless they adopt all phases of social ser- 
vice work for deafened people. To this 
end I appeal to those of you who already 
have established organizations and to 
those who may contemplate the establish- 
ment of such organizations for deafened 
people that you aim to become fully 
equipped community centers. I would 
not overemphasize any phase of the work 
but would have you attempt to cover the 
entire field’of social helpfulness along the 
lines of lip-reading education, occupa- 
tion, recreation, social pleasures and 
sympathetic companionship as_ briefly 
outlined above. Furthermore, I urge 
upon you who represent the lay interests 
of this important work the importance of 
enlisting the interest and full support of 
the local otologists in your vicinity. 
Within six days a prominent otologist of 
a western city, who had received a pro- 
gram of this meeting, said to me, “I 
would like to enter into the work of de- 
veloping one of these community centers 
in my city.” He was greatly surprised 
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when I informed him that there was a 
league for the hard of hearing in his city. 
You can readily see that by combining the 
lay work with that of the otologist in a 
common service, greater benefits will 
accrue. Otologists as a rule are men of 
wide experience, they have the confidence 
of the public and quite frequently they 
are men of considerable executive ability. 
Furthermore, they are able to bring to the 
support of your organizations many of 
the wealthy deafened people in the com- 
munity. 

As to our stewardship for the work of 
the year just closing, it is pleasant to re- 
port that at the commencement of the 
year there were three constituent associa- 
tions who had joined the national body. 
All local organizations have been urged 
to affiliate with us, and up to the time of 
the opening of this session it is our pleas- 
ure to state that we now have nine widely 
scattered local organizations in affiliation 
with the national body, Cleveland having 
come in since the printing of the pro- 
gram. The names of these you will find 
on page three of the program. 

We bespeak the cooperation of other 
local organizations that you join in help- 
ing to form a national body of such 
strength that we may eventually obtain 
the necessary financial support to enable 
us to send experienced workers into the 
field to help organize and develop the 
work, 

During recent months your president 
has made personal appeals to fifty-six 
otologists throughout North America—at 
the same time communicating with lip- 
reading teachers in the same towns. In 
this effort the secretary of the Associa- 
tion has joined with similar letters where- 
by general information has been given as 
to the methods of organization. These 
efforts have not been without avail—new 
organizations have been formed and are 
in process of formation, and it is our 
belief that when the time comes for our 
next annual meeting a considerable num 
ber of new constituent bodies will have 
become affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation. It is equally important that we 
expand along the lines of individual 
representation and we hope to see large 
numbers of individual applications for 
membership come to our support. We 
should have a paid full-time efficient 
















executive secretary at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. We should develop the 
various committees, bringing into activity 
large numbers of our members in the de- 
velopmental progress which we hope to 
attain. 

In this address I should not fail to men- 
tion the series of panels which the effi- 
cient secretary of the national body has 
designed and brought into execution and 
which are now on exhibit for the benefit 
of those who attend this meeting. It is 
our purpose to plan so that these panels 
may be shipped to all parts of the country 
in order that the various local organiza- 
tions may use them for exhibition pur- 
poses and to aid them in their propaganda 
work. We believe these panels will prove 
a positive help to local organizations. 
Furthermore, the national body is pre- 
pared to assist the local bodies by sug- 
gestions as to methods of development 
and by literature. Prospective organiza- 
tions may also receive the same assist- 
ance. It is our belief that as the organiza- 
tion grows the assistance rendered to the 
constituent bodies will become more and 
more appreciated. 

Hoping for your forbearance, and that 
my short-comings may not mar the tran- 
quility which should attend the official 
proceedings of this body, I now invite 
your attention to the scientific program 
which has been prepared for your con- 
sideration, and declare the second annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Hard of Hearing open for business. 

The next order of business will be re- 
ports from the constituent bodies. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
By Dr. Haroitp HAys, 
President of the League 
If I had my way about making this 
report from the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, I probably would 
take up all the morning and evening ses- 
sions of this meeting, because we have 
accomplished so much during the last 
year that I am sure there is an excellent 
outlook for the future. But, in order to 
pile You our report in the most concise 
*$6fm,-T’wish to read the following: 
101 Wikat have we to show for ten years of 
%eMistence?, 
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We have established lip-reading for 
adults in the New York Public School 
system in a practical way. 

We have educated the public school 
officials to accept this. 

We have gained the cooperation of so- 
cial workers, leaders in civic movements 
and federal bodies, and business organiza- 
tions. 

We have won the codperation of the 
Section of Otology of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

We have exhibited social work for the 
deafened in conjunction with the Hospi- 
tal Social Service and the American 
Medical Association and in conjunction 
with Public Spirited Activities under the 
auspices of Community Service. 

We have served as one of the agencies 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice in war times. 

We appeared as the representative of 
social work for the deafened, by present- 
ing four papers at the International Con- 
ference on Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
held under the auspices of the Red Cross 
in 1919. 

We have become one of the Red Cross 
health agencies. 

We have presented a paper on the prob- 
lems of employment of the deafened at 
the Ottawa meeting (1920) of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Employ- 
ment Offices which may be found in their 
report. 

We have lectured under the auspices 
of the Public Health Service of the Red 
Cross. 

We have had feature write-ups by the 
New York Sunday Tribune, the Evening 
Post, the Sunday Sun, the Evening Sun, 
the Evening Mail, The Trained Nurse 
and the Independent Woman, besides 
editorials in the Outlook and the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

We carried on propaganda for new 
organizations before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Hard of Hearing was 
organized, 

We have assisted young organizations 
to develop and have been visited and 
studied by representatives of groups 
about to organize social work for the 
deafened. 

We operate a Community Center for 
the deafened, serving people in every 
walk of life. We provide day and eve- 
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HAROLD M. HAYS, M.D., F. A. C. S. 
President, New York League for the Hard of Hearing, one of the three constituent 
bodies of the American Association for the Hard of Hearing at the time the 
invitation to the convention was issued. 


ning activities along such lines as the fol- 
lowing : 

Educational: Free lip-reading practice 
daily by appointment. Study Club for 
lip-readers. Sunday Inspirational meet- 
ings (non-sectarian). Auditorium equip- 
ped with hearing devices for lectures and 
other meetings. Evening lip-reading 
classes, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed- 
nesdays. An annual lip-reading tourna- 
ment for the Metropolitan District. 


Vocational: Vocational direction and 
free bureau for employment placement. 
Assistance in obtaining proper vocational 
training. 


Business and Professional Women’s 
Group. Affiliated with the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Publishes The Chron- 
icle in the interests of the League. 

Recreational and Welfare: Dramatics, 
dances, moving pictures, games, card 
parties, entertainments, outings, brass 
band. 

Aural examination in special cases, 
friendly visits and assistance. Thrift 
shop. Advice about hearing devices. 

Bridge Club, Junior Club (oralist), 
Young People’s Club, Women’s Club, 
Men’s Club, The Circle (oralist). More 
activities added as desired. 
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Industrial: _Handwork Shop. A 
market for the work of deafened women 
and men. 

Mending Department. Mending done 
at the League or in your home. 

As I said when I started to make this 
report, I should take up the time of the 
entire morning telling you the work that 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing is doing. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPs: The next is the 
report of the San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing. I will ask the 


secretary to read it. 


BRIEF REPORT OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Avice N. Trask, President 

The San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing now has its clubhouse. 
I say it with all possible pride, for it is 
our latest goal reached and the achieve- 
ment upon which much of our future 
success and usefulness depends. 

Like the oaks that from little acorns 
grow we have developed to this point for 
our League, now five years old, had its 
inception in the vision of a small group 
of hard-of-hearing people, their teachers, 
and a few other persons interested in the 
relief work for the adult deafened. This 
group formally organized in 1916 and ob- 
tained the first funds—one hundred 
and forty dollars—from the proceeds 
of a cake sale. We were soon after- 
wards incorporated with about two dozen 
League members. 

Our work has sometimes been difficult 
but always progressively successful in 
reaching and helping a great number of 
people. We sought and secured effective 
publicity through circulars, newspapers 
and magazines until we now have one 
hundred and forty-two members and our 
League is an important Welfare Agent 
of the city, endorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce and affiliated with the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; it also 
has a life membership in THE VOLTA 
Review and is a constituent body of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Our social work includes, besides a 
study club and free classes for lip- 
reading practice, a goodly number of well 
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attended entertainments for social relaxa- 
tion, such as Christmas, birthday and 
moving picture parties, and picnics in the 
summer. 

The Educational Department now pro- 
vides three weekly lip-reading classes, 
furnishes four lip-reading scholarships 
each year, and in many instances has pro- 
vided individuals with private instruc- 
tion. 

Through the Social Service Depart- 
ment we have been able to render aid in 
some pathetic cases of physical and 
financial distress that were brought to us, 
and have fortunately been able to secure 
employment for nearly all applicants 
seeking it. 

We owe much of our growth and suc- 
cess to the good friends we have made 
and to the indefatigable work of the 
League members. Much of the work 
has necessarily fallen to individuals and 
to groups, but all share in the services 
rendered and all glow with pride that our 
clubhouse is an accomplished fact. ~Al- 
though the success of the League’s work 
has proved its need, we are only at the 
beginning. 
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THE SECRETARY: Mrs, Trask has a 
written notation that they are about to 
have their own social worker in charge of 
the office of their clubhouse, which, of 
course, is a very great move forward. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next is the 
Work and Plans ‘of the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing, by Miss Va- 
leria D. McDermott, Field Secretary. 


WORK AND PLANS OF THE CHI- 
CAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD .OF HEARING 


By VAverta D: McDermott, 
Executwe Secretary 


3efore I enter formally upon the pro- 
gram, I wish to convey the greetings of 
the Chicago .League for the Hard of 
Hearing to the American Association. 
We feel highly honored to be present and 
we know that we are going to take back 
to Chicago a great deal of information 
and helpfulness. 


Work 

The city of our meeting place, and the 
occasion of this meeting are suggestive 
of early history and progress. To speak 
of the founding of the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing, is to pay tribute 
to the spirit and inspiration of the New 
York League, carried to Chicago by Miss 
Gertrude Torrey and Miss Rose Dickin- 
son, early associates of the New York 
League, viz: 

To assist the deafened and hard of 
hearing in the matter of procuring and 
retaining employment ; 

To encourage and promote the study 
of lip-reading ; 

To alleviate the social isolation of 
the deafened, and assist them in every 
way possible. 

These aims and purposes have been 
worked out through a free employment 
service which secures employment, makes 
vocational studies and gives vocational 
advice; through free lip-reading practise 
classes which are held four times a week 
at the League and by scholarships in lip- 
reading ; and through a carefully planned 
and well organized program of recrea- 
tional activities which includes an in- 
formal tea and social hour in the League 
rooms every Saturday afternoon; a 
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Young People’s Club; a Men’s Club; 
Card Club, and Sewing Circle. Also 
“movies,” interpretative and solo dance 
programs, lectures with slides and out- 
ings are arranged at intervals throughout 
the year. 

An especial effort is made to direct the 
interest of the members to the out-of- 
doors, and thus create a hobby for the 
hard of hearing. Talks on birds, trees, 
local wild flowers and the beautiful en- 
virons of Chicago are planned, followed 
by day and half-day outings to the woods, 
sand dunes, forest preserves, and other 
attractive spots in the Chicago region. 

Thus, briefly summarized, is the early 
history and plan of the organization. The 
progress of the League can best be shown 
by referring to the accomplishments of 
the past year as given in the Annual Re- 
port, covering the period, April 1, 1920, 
to April I, 1921. 


ATTENDANCE 
During this period, 6,979 persons came 


to the League, an increase of 3,971 over 
the previous year. 
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EDUCATION 

The lip-reading classes were increased 
to four, and for the first time continued 
throughout the year. These classes 
registered an attendance of 2,661, a gain 
of 1,374 for the year. 1,382 lip-reading 
lessons were given to 12 ex-service men 
sent to the League by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. These men 
have, in addition to re-education, been 
given opportunities for special lip- 
reading practise; assisted in their voca- 
tional re-adjustment, in finding employ- 
ment, and have come to use the League 
in a very personal way. 

In the matter of promoting lip-reading, 
the League succeeded in establishing a 
lip-reading class for the adult deafened 
in the Lowell School, Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago. This class has an average 
attendance of 10, and it is expected that 
it will demonstrate the value of lip-read- 
ing sufficiently, to become an activity of 
the Public School. A similar class will 
be established in another suburban school 
at the beginning of the next school year. 

Encouragement was given to the estab- 
lishment of the first day class for 
adult lip-readers in the Chicago public 
schools. The night classes in the public 
schools have been widely advertised by 
the League and persons constantly re- 
ferred to them. 

Three scholarships in lip-reading were 
given. One of these scholarships was 
awarded a shut-in girl, and a teacher sent 
to her home. 

A series of Story Hours for adult lip- 
readers, an original and novel experi- 
ment, was introduced into the year’s edu- 
cational program. Georgene Faulkner, 
“the story lady,” who went over-seas to 
tell stories to the men in service, told the 
stories, and an attendance of 168 indi- 
cated success. 

A Monthly Round Table Discussion of 
League activities was developed in con- 
junction with the advanced lip-reading 
classes for the purpose of providing an 
opportunity for practice in conversation, 
and also to keep the members informed 
about League work and interests. 

The Bulletin Board, the first monthly 
sheet of its kind for the hard of hearing, 
was published in September, and has de- 
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veloped into an informing and valuable 
publication. From.500 to 700 copies are 
distributed monthly to the hard of hear- 
ing; to Leagues ; otologists ; dispensaries ; 
social agencies, and those interested in 
League work. 

A Sewing Circle also had its origin this 
year. An experienced dressmaker is in 


charge ; a sewing machine provided and a 
good beginning made. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A conscientious effort was made to as- 
sist all persons coming to the League 
seeking employment or vocational advice. 
Employment was found for applicants in 
the following lines of work: housework; 
typist; bookkeeping; office work; filing; 
addressing; press clipping; assembling; 
printing ; nursing; gardening. Some very 
constructive work has been done in study- 
ing professions and occupations that the 
deafened may follow or are following 
successfully. A great amount of valu- 
able information has been gathered and 
compiled into Occupational Studies which 
are being published in the Bulletin each 
month ; and have attracted attention and 
are in demand. The following studies 
have been published to date: Show-card 
writing ; comptometer operating; typing; 
filing and indexing ; watchmaking ; jewel- 
ry engraving; and cabinet making. 

An Occupational Registry has been 
started and a call sent out to all members 
of the League to register their profes- 
sions, occupations or business. The 
Registry is advertised and the hard of 
hearing urged to consult it when they 
have work to be done or service to be 
rendered. Such a Registry stimulates 
patronage and service, and unconsciously 
develops group loyalty and solidarity, 
which are necessary and important to the 
success of an organization. 


WELFARE 


A Christmas party provided the nucle- 
us for a fund for this very important 
work, and from this fund assistance was 
given in many cases. Warm clothing, 
board and room, car fare, acousticon re- 
pairs, glasses and small loans being fur- 
nished. 

In the interest and welfare of the hard 
of hearing in Chicago, the League made 














a survey of churches and prepared a list 
of those that have hearing instruments 
installed. This information is on file at 
the League, and has been published in the 
Bulletin Board and widely distributed. 

A Committee has been appointed and 
is engaged in securing the cooperation 
of other churches in having similar pro- 
vision made for the members of their re- 
spective congregations. 

The theatres and public halls are being 
included in this campaign for the installa- 
tion of hearing devices, and it is expected 
that next year there will be some very 
definite results to record. 


RECREATION 


The Social Committee, the clubs and 
individual members of the League have 
kept the year active socially. Outings, 
illustrated talks, moving pictures, talks 
with slides on travel, bird and flower 
preservation and a number of special 
parties have made up an enjoyable year’s 
program. 

The Young People’s Club and the 
Men’s Club met once a month and varied 
their entertainment each meeting. 

The Men’s Club entertained 60 mem- 
bers and friends at special parties during 
the year. 

Many members engaged the League 
Rooms for special entertainments and 
benefits for the League. 


CoOPERATION 


The Otologists of Chicago, especially 
the members of our Board of Otologists, 
have rendered valuable assistance in 
bringing the opportunities provided by the 
League to the attention of their patients, 
and in giving their services gratuitously 
in a number of cases referred to them 
for examination. 

The Department of Health of the City 
of Chicago gave space to the League for 
demonstration and display at the Health 
Exposition at the Coliseum, November 
24-29, with the result that several 
hundred persons received their first 
introduction to the organization. 

The Dictograph Products Corporation 
and the Globe Ear Phone Company have 
generously offered to equip the League 
Assembly Room with 60 hearing instru- 
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menits, the installation to be made at once. 

The directors of the Art Institute of 
Chicago granted special privileges to 
members of the League who wished to 
attend the Drama of the Nativity, a pag- 
eant given at the Art Institute at Christ- 
mas time. 

The service League for the Handicap- 
ped, a local organization providing train- 
ing and employment for crippled and dis- 
abled persons, has cooperated with the 
League in the matter of training and em- 
ployment. 

The dispensaries and social organiza- 
tions have shown a recognition of the 
needs of the hard of hearing coming un- 
der their supervision and referred many 
persons to the League. 

The Leagues and Clubs throughout the 
country have kept up an exchange of 
literature, statistics, reports and records 
with our organization, which has been 
most helpful. 

Last, but by no means least, of a year’s 
record of splendid cooperation was the 
talk given by Dr. Wendell Phillips, Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing, on the value and Im- 
portance of Social Work for the Deaf- 
ened, and a dinner given in his honor by 
the Board of Directors of the League. 
His inspiring talk encouraged others ac- 
tively interested and induced others to 
become interested. 


PLANS 


The coming year, the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing plans to project 
its activities into the community, becom- 
ing more a public institution and less a 
private agency. 

The first step in this direction is to be 
a Community House provided with a 
classroom, library, gymnasium and audi- 
torium, and made partially or entirely 
self-supporting by having club member- 
ships and residences established, 

The employment service of the League 
is to be extended, for we realize that 
herein organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing can render the greatest assistance. 
The staff of workers is to be increased; 
and a committee formed to take up mat- 
ters of re-training and developing oppor- 
tunities for employment through coopera- 
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tion of public agencies, federal, state and 
municipal. 

The third feature of the program takes 
the League into the field of prevention. 
The establishment and maintainance by 
the League in cooperation with the Chi- 
cago Department of Health, of an ear 
clinic, on the portable plan, in the Public 
Schools of Chicago. This matter is at 
present before the Executive Committee, 
and can only be referred to at this time 
as a possibility for greater service, and a 
measure taken for the prevention of deaf- 
ness in early life. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next report 
is that of the Jersey City League for the 
Hard of Hearing. The executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Laterman. 


REPORT OF THE JERSEY CITY 
LEAGUE 

Mrs. LATERMAN: The Jersey City 
League for the Hard of Hearing was 
organized July 1, 1920, by its worthy 
President, Dr. T. R. Chambers, with the 
assistance of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, with eighteen 
charter members. The first five meetings 
were held in a public school, and in Oc- 
tober, 1920, the League occupied its own 
clubrooms, located in a central part of 
Jersey City at 719 Bergen Ave. A lip- 
reading class was started on October 18, 
1920, with an attendance of 39 pupils. 
The Jersey City League membership has 
increased to 116 members to date. There 
are three classes of members—Regular 
members, who pay $6.00 per year and 
have all privileges of the League; passive 
members, who pay $1.00 per year and 
have all privileges except lip-reading and 
voting; and subscribing members, who 
pay more than $6.00 per year. 

At present the membership is composed 
of 79 Regular Members, 28 passive Mem- 
bers and 9 Subscribing Members. 

The League rooms are open daily from 
I to 10 P. M. in charge of the Executive 
Secretary. There are four departments— 
Educational, Employment, Welfare, and 
Hand Work Shop. 

The Jersey City Board of Education 
supplies a lip-reading teacher who con- 
ducts classes two afternoons and four 
evenings per week at the League Rooms. 
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Pupils of these lip-reading classes had 
the honor of winning the metropolitan 
championship in lip-reading recently in 
New York. 

The Employment Department receives 
applications and finds employment for 


deaf people. The League has a piano 
which was donated, and a Victrola 
bought by the members, and many parties 
have been enjoyed during the past eight 
months of its existence. 

The Ladies Afternoon Club was start- 
ed in November, with three members, 
and has increased to a membership of 
thirty-four. The Hand Work Shop re- 
ceives and sells daily the work and handi- 
craft of the League Members. A com- 
mission of 10% is charged for selling. 

The League has received its mainte- 
nance and support from membership fees, 
contributions, a Block Dance, the selling 
of shares and drawing for a donated 
$100.00 Liberty Bond, and _ benefits 
given at various local Moving Picture 
Theatres. Our League anticipates co- 
operation from the Jersey City Y. W. 
C. A. in permitting us to use their Com- 
munity House to give Moving Picture 
Entertainments. A campaign for more 
members for the Jersey City League is 
now under way. Progress is our motto. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next report 
will be that of the Newark, New Jersey, 
League for the Hard of Hearing, by Mrs. 
A. V. Taylor. 


REPORT OF THE NEWARK 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Mrs, A. V. TAytor, President 


In September, 1915, evening classes in 
lip-reading for the adult deaf and hard of 
hearing were opened in Newark, N. J., 
by the Board of Education. At the close 
of the first year five ladies who had been 
in the same group arranged to meet at 
each other’s homes in the afternoon 
for practice and conversation. Another 
group composed of those who were in 
business met in the evening. The follow- 
ing year at the close of the classes it was 
the unanimous wish of all the pupils that 
they meet for that purpose, and from that 
has developed the Newark League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 
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Through the courtesy of the Board of 
Education the use of a room in the Girls’ 
Vocational School has been granted for a 
social meeting once a month. The busi- 
ness meeting of the Board of Directors 
has been held there also, monthly, or at 
the home of the president. 

There are eighty-four names on the 
roll, over fifty of whom are deafened or 
hard of hearing. They come from Mont- 
clair, Upper Montclair, Orange, South 
Orange, East Orange, Bloomfield, Arling- 
ton, Kearny, Nutley, Belleville, as well as 
Newark. Lip-reading and the opportuni- 
ty for friendly intercourse have enabled 
them to take hold of their work with 
lighter hearts. Now they want the New- 
ark League for the Hard.of Hearing to 
be a Community Center where the deaf 
and hard of hearing may gather to get 
strength and inspiration to meet the 
everyday problems of life. They want 
the opportunity for service. They want 
to make their handicap a power for good. 
How? By forgetting self—by doing—by 
helping others. 

That we can do something for others 
has been proven by our work for the 
Red Cross. When our country sounded 
the call for her women to give patriotic 
service, a Red Cross Auxiliary was form- 
ed and in the two years that it served, we 
made 2,339 articles. To quote from the 
Newark Evening News—‘The League 
for the Hard of Hearing has responded 
to every call issued from headquarters.” 

For two years we have supported a 
little French girl through the “Fatherless 
Children of France” and this year sent 
the money directly to her. 

Having heard last year through Dr. E. 
A. Fay of the distressing conditions due 
to the war, of the Jewish Institute of the 
Deaf in Vienna -we sent money. This 
year we sent a check to the teachers of 
the School for the Hard of Hearing at 
Budapest, Hungary, where conditions 
were equally distressing. 

We have had two Christmas sales, a 
card party and a rummage sale, the 
money from which has been put into a 
trust fund toward our own home. Grow- 
ing slowly, but making our foundation 
firm, with a spirit of brotherhood and a 
desire for service, we hope to have a room 
this fall with an executive secretary so 
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that in Newark there may be a communi- 
ty center for the Hard of Hearing. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next report 
will be that of the Toledo League for the 
Hard of Hearing, by Mrs. Rodney C. 
Dewey. 


REPORT OF THE TOLEDO 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


By Mrs. Ropney C. DEwey 


It has been a matter of conjecture with 
me what kind of report I was going to. 
make. You see I never went to this kind 
of party before. I do not know 
whether you want a report as juiceless as 
a balance sheet or whether you want me 
to tell you about some of the things that 
have really made our work worth while. 

The Toledo League was organized Oc- 
tober, 1919. That was a year and half 
ago. To quote Mr. Wordsworth in the 
past tense, ““We were seven.” We did 
not have any money and we did not have 
any plans. Our only assets were our de- 
fective ears and a large amount of en- 
thusiasm, and our only plan was to help 
ourselves and everyone else who was 
hard of hearing. We did not have money 
enough, as an organization, to put a 
notice in the paper to invite people to 
come to see us, but somebody told us that 
the club notices were free; so we worked 
that column overtime, and people came 
tous. That was in October. 


In January we took a very small apart- 
ment for headquarters. In May we be- 
came incorporated, and last September, 
eleven months after we organized, we 
took a thirteen room house for our club- 
house, where we carry on our activities, 
and where we welcome everybody who is 
hard of hearing or interested in the prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing. We have 
now over a hundred paid members, but 
we have dozens and dozens of members, 
full fledged members in perfectly good 
standing, who have never paid one cent of 
dues and who will never be asked to pay 
any dues. I am looking forward to the 
time when dues will be done away with 
altogether. We will have voluntary con- 
tributions, yes, but I shall be glad when 
we have no dues except defective ears and 
a large interest in our work. 
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Our expenses for maintaining our club- 
house and our activities, not including 
the industrial department, are about $200 
a month (we have no salaries). And if 
we have luck our income is the same. 
You know Walt Whitman says, “You are 
not all included ’twixt your hat and your 
boots,” and this League work is far from 
included between your “income-itures” 
and “outgo-itures.” It is the intangible 
things that make it worth while, and if 
your intangibilities are there, you always 
have money to pay your liabilities. In 
proof of which I want to report that we 
were invited, mind you, invited, to place 
our budget with the Community Chest, 
which we did with alacrity, and we were 
allowed $2,000 this year. We were one 
of the few new organizations taken on, 
and many of the old organizations were 
dropped. 

We have four departments, social, edu- 
cational, employment and industrial. I 
will confess that when we went into this 
work I thought the social the least 
important, but I have come to think that 
is the most important. With happy 
hearts and cheerful minds, people can 
tackle anything. We have our parties, 
our card parties, our dances, our dancing 
class, our boat rides, our picnics, all the 
things that normal people enjoy. 

Then we have our educational depart- 
ment. Chief, of course, comes lip-read- 
ing. I will speak of that later. We have 
lectures along various lines that are of 
interest to all of us. We have brought to 
Toledo several lecturers who are preémi- 
nent in their field. We do not want 
people to think of us as “just a bunch of 
deaf folks.” We are that, but we are not 
deaf intellectually and we are not deaf 
spiritually, and, with the study of lip- 
reading, we are overcoming the handicap 
of physical deafness. We want people to 
think of us as a group who are interested 
in everything that is intellectual and pro- 
gressive. 

We teach lip-reading. Those who can 
afford to pay for it are allowed to do so, 
but to those for whom it would be any 
hardship whatever, we give instruction 
without any charge. During the last year 
we gave away seven free scholarships, 
and we have helped a far greater number 
in our free practice classes. 








We have our employment department, 
and that is very dear to my heart. In 
the last year we have found a hundred 
and forty-nine jobs. I pause for appre- 
ciation, for, believe me,—to use a very 
expressive expression—we have worked 
night and day to accomplish it. You 
must remember that Toledo is out of a 
job and has been out of a job ever since 
the bottom fell out of the automobile in- 
dustry, a year ago, and a job in Toledo 
means more than a job in most places. 
So, I am speaking literally when I say 
that we have worked night and day to 
accomplish it. 

At twenty minutes of ten one bitter 
cold night last winter, the telephone rang 
and a man said to me, “Mrs. Dewey, I 
can put on another carpenter to-morrow 
morning. Can you send me one?” I 
said, “He will be there at seven o’clock.” 
Because the man who needed the job 
most, did not have a telephone, I bundled 
up and went over to the other side of 
town and got him (great applause) ,—and 
I did not have an automobile either. He 
was on the job the next morning and he 
is there now. (Applause). 

We have our industrial department. 
It is only six weeks old but it is a husky 
youngster. We manufacture house dress- 
es, aprons, underwear, etc., in order to 
furnish employment to the many hard of 
hearing women who apply for sewing. 
Somebody said to me yesterday, “You 
must have had considerable capital?” We 
had none at all. We did not have five 
cents.. We went down to the wholesale 
house and bought several bolts of goods. 
We showed them our letter heads and 
they let us have these bolts of goods on 
credit. We cut the goods up into dresses 
and aprons, we gave them to the women 
to sew, we sold them and discounted our 
bill. That is what merchants would call 


‘turning over their stock, and we have 
been turning over that stock so fast ever. 


since that we are almost dizzy. 

So much for the Toledo League for 
the Hard of Hearing. The doctors have 
been back of us like a stone wall, the 
general practitioners as well as_ the 
specialists. They have sent people to us. 
The otologists have given us free consul- 
tations, and have given us free service, 
week after week. The newspapers are 
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giving us unlimited publicity, and the 
business clubs, the Rotary Club, the 
Women’s Clubs, and such clubs are 
strong for us. We are a recognized part 
of the city of Toledo, and the inspiration 
that has come from the work has made it 
a privilege to be hard of hearing. 
PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next report 
will be that of the Pittsburgh League for 
the Hard of Hearing, by Miss Ruth 


Robinson. 


REPORT OF THE PITTSBURGH 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


By Miss Rutu Rospinson 


The Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing has been active for one year 
with the following officers: 

W. A. McKean, President. 

B. S. Johns, First Vice-President. 

Mrs. J. J. Clark, Second Vice-President. 

Miss Mary B. Loos, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Miss Elizabeth Brand, Fourth Vice- 
President. 

Mrs. J. D. Miller, Secretary. 

Miss Ella Price, Treasurer. 

The three rooms of the organization, 
which are maintained jointly with the 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading, are in 
the Highland Building, East End. Our 
membership is 85. 

There are four departments of work in 
charge of the four vice-presidents. Fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of these depart- 
ments: 

1. Lip-Reading. Free lessons were 
given privately to four persons: 

a. Toa school boy: through the suc- 
cess he has had, there is a hope of intro- 
ducing lip-reading into the public schools. 

b. To a young woman, who after she 
had all her lessons, insisted upon paying 
for them, She said she had never had a 
good time in her life until she came to the 
League. 

c. To a girl of sixteen who was very 
unhappy, but who found out there was 
much for her to do after she came to us. 
She became very proficient in basket- 
weaving. 

d. One scholarship was given. 

There are no free classes in lip-reading 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Mr. J. 


M. Burkey, Director of Special Schools, 
promises that there will be, beginning 
next fall. A demonstration of lip-read- 
ing was given before him which will be 
repeated before the Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Wm. Davidson. 

2. Entertainment. This has been the 
most important department of League 
Work. Many parties have been given, in 
the League Rooms and at the homes of 
members, which have been successful in 
every way. Average attendance was 
forty ; largest crowd, seventy-five. 

3. Arts and Crafts. A class in basket 
weaving was conducted each week 
under the direction of Miss Mary Loos. 
Baskets are for sale. There was sewing 
in the rooms in preparation for a Christ- 
mas Sale. Baskets, handkerchiefs and 
dolls were sold, the League receiving a 
percentage of the proceeds. 

4. Employment. This department has 
just been organized. Form letters were 
sent to employers, and many encouraging 
replies have been received. No general 
publicity was given this work as it 
was an inopportune time to announce the 
founding of a free employment Bureau. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation offered the League Worker on 
Employment the use of their employment 
organization. 

A six ear-piece acousticon has been 
placed in the Jewish Temple through the 
influence of a member of the League who 
is also a member of the Temple. 

With the permission of the Atlantic 
Monthly, where the article was published, 
one thousand reprints of “The Road to 
Silence,” by Margaret Baldwin, were 
made and distributed. Requests for 
copies of these reprints have come to us 
from all parts of the United States. 

Subscriptions to the VotTa REVIEW 
were sent to six deaf persons. 

Officials of several large churches were 
told of poor light on Pastor’s face. The 
lighting arrangements have been changed. 

The use. of the League Rooms was 
granted to all ex-service men who were 
taking lessons, affording them a place for 
study, rest, recreation and social inter- 
course. 
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Our growth to eighty-five members 
within a year speaks of the lively interest 
manifested by the members and foretells 
greater development and usefulness. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next report 
is that of the Speech Readers’ Guild of 
Boston, Mrs. H. C. Ernst, Vice-Presi- 
dent. That is the Guild that is so royally 
entertaining us while we are here. [I am 
sure we are very grateful. 


REPORT OF THE SPEECH-READ- 
ERS GUILD OF BOSTON 
By Mrs. H. C. .Ernst, Vice-president 

The Speech-Readers Guild of Boston 
was just five years and five months old 
yesterday, June 7, for it was on the 7th 
of January, 1916, that a group of 35 
people, all with impaired hearing, united 
to form a club for mutual help and en- 
couragement and to spread the gospel of 
speech-reading. 

These 35 people had studied speech- 
reading with Miss Bruhn, and knew the 
advantages to be gained from the use of 
eyes when ears were failing. 

We had no very clear idea at first how 
to work out our plan, but one thing we 
did know, and that was that we intended 
to keep the management of our club 
wholly in the hands of those whose hear- 
ing was impaired.. That while we should 
welcome the association and friendship 
of hearing friends, all officers must be 
hard of hearing people. We were told 
“you can’t do it,” but where there is a 
will there is a way; we had the will, and 
we found the way. 

At first our meetings were held in a 
room which we hired for each meeting; 
then in the autumn of 1916 we rented a 
suite of four rooms in Trinity Court; in 
two years we rented a second suite; and 
in two years we were crowding the walls 
of these two suites, and when the won- 
derful opportunity came to have the large, 
roomy house we now occupy, we 
streamed in rejoicing, and our original 35 
members is now increased to 297, with 
88 associate members and 4 honorary 
members, a total of 384. 

In the spring of 1920 we were incor- 
porated ; so much for our growth. 

Our activities embrace social meetings, 
talks, entertainments, out-door excur- 


sions, games, study classes, practise 
classes and an Exchange. 

During the war year we carried on a 
branch work of the “American Fund for 
the French Wounded” and supplied a 
large number of surgical dressings; also 
our members knit 716 articles for the 
Navy League and we did a large amount 
of clerical work for the Red Cross and 
the Committee on Public Safety at the 
State House, and when the war ended we 
did considerable Refugee Sewing. So 
that we felt that we were being a little 
help in those years of distress. 

Our Exchange is our most recent 
activity, and is meeting with most en- 
couraging results; since its opening last 
November $416.83 has been paid to con- 
signors. This has good promise for the 
future. 

The study classes are a manifestation 
of the fine spirit of codperation which 
animates our Guild. Each of the three 
schools of Speech-Reading is represented, 
offering the Muller-Walle, Nitchie and 
Kinzie methods to students. These 
classes are for the benefit of those who 
cannot attend the regular schools, and 
are held in the evenings, 5 classes on 
4 evenings.a week. A small fee is re- 
quired for attendance. The total attend- 
ance has been 1,512 this season, Novem- 
ber 1st to May Ist. Afternoon. practise 
classes are also held, and these are very 
helpful, and free to all members. 

A men’s organization has been formed; 
which holds its meetings independently 
one evening each week. Of course those 
of our men members who can do so come 
also to the general meetings. 

The best of our Guild cannot be put 
into words, it can only be realized in the 
spirit which animates it, the spirit of co- 
operation, each one doing something to 
help its success: 

The Spirit of Friendship, 
The Spirit of Service, 
The Spirit of Joy. 

We hope you will feel something of 
this as you pass through our beautiful 
home, and we are glad that we have this 
house in which to welcome you now. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The director of 
the Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Kinzie, is not able to be 
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present at this meeting, I know very 
much to her regret. She will be repre- 
sented by Miss Florence Cannon, of 
Philadelphia. 


REPORT OF THE SPEECH-READ- 
ING CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


By Miss FLoRENcE CANNON 


I have a letter from the Misses Kinzie, 
which I have been asked to read to you: 
(Reading) 


To the Members of the Speech-Reading 
Profession and their Friends: 
Greetings: 

It is a matter of deepest regret to us that we 
cannot be with you and partake of the inspira- 
tion of this great meeting, which we believe to 
be of especial significance in the development 
of our beloved work. 

Under ordinary circumstances, nothing 
could possibly keep us apart from you, and 
there are no words in which to express our 
disappointment. 

Permit us to say that our hearts are with 
you in whatever you may, accomplish for our 
great cause, and, that we shall rejoice with you 
in your achievement. 

Assuring you that you have our sincerest 
wishes for a thrilling and an overwhelming 
success, we are 

Faithfully yours, 
THE Misses KINZIE. 


As I am not deaf, I am honored in 
representing The Misses Kinzie at this 
meeting. I have never seen anything so 
thrilling as what the Misses Kinzie have 
put over. Today they have $27,000 and 
seven hundred members. We have a real 
Community House—The House of Hap- 
piness, in which every branch of work is 
organized. We have the richest and 
poorest people of Philadelphia coming 
there. 

' About March 1 there was a notice sent 
in one afternoon that unless we could 
decide to buy our house for $50,000 by 
the next afternoon, we would have to get 
out, as another purchaser had been found. 
If we could place $5,000 down by the 
next afternoon and make the settlement 
by June 1, we could stay there. We have 
a wonderful house for our purposes. 
The house is situated in a very quiet sec- 
tion of Philadelphia and one of the best 
places in the city, and it is exactly 
adapted for our work. We have some 
very large rooms in it, which help to 
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make it self-supporting. At the time we 
received this notice that the building was 
to be sold, we felt we could not get out. 
Miss Kinzie called the Board of Directors 
together that night. Mrs. Dewey re- 
minded me of Miss Kinzie. I do not 
think there is anything Miss Kinzie could 
be stopped by. She got her meeting to- 
gether and they voted to buy the hgunse. 
The next week a meeting was called to 
open the drive, and I will never forget it. 
The soldier boys were there with tin pans 
and other things with which they could 
make noise, and even the deafened could 
hear very well that day. 

After we got the drive started that 
Wednesday, we had regular campaign 
luncheons and at these luncheons we in- 
terested the people of Philadelphia by 
having prominent men and women as our 


guests. We have a very beautiful tea 
room in the house. There we had our 
luncheons. At the table in the center, 


Miss Kinzie and her sister and whatever 
guests we had, sat, and during the course 
the speakers would get up and talk to us. 
We had such people as Mr. Vauclain, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and other influential men. One 
day a gentleman who is very much inter- 
ested in deafened people, brought the 
manager of a big department store in 
Philadelphia, in for luncheon, without tel- 
ling him anything about the place. He 
said to me, “Where are the deaf people 
here?” I said, “Every one in this room 
is deaf but you and me.” He said, “I am 
going to help these people,” and he got up 
and pledged $2,000. 

We are trying to spread propaganda 
for lip-reading and make the cause known 
to the people of Philadelphia, where there 
are thousands of deafened people. 

We have done everything we could to 
spread the propaganda through the 
people. That is the main thing. 

We are all trying to get people inter- 
ested who are not deaf. These men who 
come in say, “You cannot keep this to 
yourself ; you will have to share it.” Mr. 
Vauclain has said, “You have no right to 
have this beautiful room for luncheons 
and not have the public in. Why don’t 
you get a list of people who will enjoy 
this, and let us come once a month all the 
time, make it a permanent thing?” They 








are the people we feel we must interest, 
and they have been perfectly wonderful 
to us, and we will soon have our $50,000, 
we think. 

We are doing every kind of community 
work. We have receptions once a month 
which are real receptions, where all the 
members can come and bring their 
friends. We have afternoon tea one af- 
ternoon a week at four o’clock for any- 
body who wants to come. We have all 
kinds of entertainments and dramatics, 
and the thing they feature most is the 
church service. There are many deaf- 
ened people who are fond of going to 
church who are not happy now. We 
have a regular church service, a regular 
Bible school every Sunday in our big hall 
room, where we have our meetings. It is 
such an inspiring thing that there are a 
lot of us who are not deaf who feel that 
we must help and are glad to think that 
they will let us. At first they thought we 
did not belong to them, but I think now 
they feel we do belong as long as we are 
interested. 

I hope when you come to Philadelphia 
you will see our house because it is really 
very interesting. 

PRESIDENT PuILiips: We will hear 
from the Lip-Readers Club of Cleveland, 
Miss Howell. 


REPORT OF THE LIP-READERS 
CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


By Louise Howe tt, President 

Origin: Since the establishment of the 
Cleveland School of Lip-Reading occa- 
sional small social gatherings have been 
held. In December, 1919, we formed a 
club of about 30 members with a mem- 
bership dues of 25c a month which we 
soon decided to raise to 50c per month. 

Organization: Last fall under the 
direction of the School Board I started a 
free evening class in lip-reading at the 
Normal School. This brought together 
many of the old pupils and also beginners. 
In the first two weeks we registered over 
60 and now have enrolled 93. This group 
increased our membership to such an ex- 
tent as to make it virtually the organized 
representative of the Hard of Hearing in 
Cleveland. We decided to form a per- 
manent organization, elected our officers 
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and were incorporated under the state 
laws of Ohio, January, 1921. 

The class at the Normal School is the 
most responsive and attentive I have ever 
seen. The School Board has agreed to 
make this work a permanent feature of 
the school system, and we expect to have 
a steady increase in our membership from 
this source. 

We have our staff of five officers, the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees being our final authority. Our 
Trustees agree that as a very important 
feature of the work is to have the hard of 
hearing accomplish by his own efforts, we 
had better stand on our own feet finan- 
cially and not draw from the Community 
Chest. We, therefore, decided to send 
our letter of appeal as a cooperative 
organization to the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 

Our letter of appeal for membership to 
all the hard of hearing of Cleveland is 
being held until we are notified of the 
Action of the Welfare Federation. Up 
to the present time no authoritative an- 
swer has been received. 

What Has Been Accomplished. The 
social gatherings this season have been 
well attended, and we feel that much has 
been accomplished at the Normal School 
by bringing such a large group together. 
Aside from the noticeable progress in lip- 
reading, the absence of fear is to my mind 
the best result of the efforts of the group 
work. 

Plans for the Future, Club quarters. 
We are very much handicapped. because 
of having no clubhouse. My office is at 
present the headquarters. A room across 
the hall has been at our disposal through- 
out the winter for our socials, but we 
were so crowded there that for the past 
two months we have rented a larger room 
for the purpose. Through July and 
August we have secured a good sized 
room at the main branch of our Public 
Library. We shall all be very happy 
when we have our own clubhouse, which 
we are hoping for not later than this fall. 

When Helen Keller visited Cleveland 
this spring I talked with her and was so 
amazed and inspired by the wonderful 
victory she had gained that I asked Miss 
Keller for a message from herself to my 
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people. This was the message she gave, 
“Be strong. Tell them they can do any- 
thing they want to do if they try hard 
enough.” 


Employment Work. We have a num- 
ber of our own group who are trying to 
find congenial work, now that they have 
become deafened. 


That, to my mind, is one of the hardest 
problems we have to face, and I believe 
it is much harder for the educated man or 
woman who has become deafened to find 
congenial work than the uneducated per- 
son. We have quite a number who are 
looking toward commercial art. I do not 
know whether any of you have thought of 
that, but two or three men have taken that 
up and they feel they will get good finan- 
cial returns. One man has assured me 
that in the fall he is going to be able to 
take private lessons. He is following up 
commercial art. 


We want to thank the medical profes- 
sion for the fine endorsement of our work 
in Cleveland. I am sure we are backing 
up the medical profession there. They 
were very much pleased when we handed 
out our club posters. 


Our thanks are also due to our sister 
organizations who have, through the 
pages of “Our Magazine,” told about the 
fine work they are doing. We have been 
encouraged by the fine write-ups we have 
been able to read in THE VoLta REVIEW. 


You are an inspiration and an incentive 
to us. We have joined the National 
Association and I want to mention the 
fact that the amount necessary to gain 
admission did not come from the treas- 
ury, but was voluntarily subscribed by the 
individual members, an evidence of their 
appreciation of the work outside of the 
purely local field. We trust there will be 
ways we can help you and we are very 
sure you can help us. Our reach is far 
beyond our grasp, but we are reaching 
out expecting to accomplish far more this 
coming year than has been accomplished 
the past year. We are confident that the 
best is yet to be. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: Miss Zimmer- 
man reports for the St. Louis League. 


REPORT OF THE ST. LOUIS 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Miss Ettnor C. ZIMMERMAN 


I did not know until this morning that 
I was expected to bring a report from the 
St. Louis League. 

The St. Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing was founded last fall. That was 
about the first of October. The member- 
ship of the League is now between fifty 
and sixty. We have held business meet- 
ings during the winter. There are also 
classes in lip-reading at the Central High 
School and at the Central Institute on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. This 
work is now part of the public school 
system. 

At present our work is not very well 
organized but we hope in time to have as 
much as the rest of you. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: Miss Suter will 
report for the Speech-Reading Club of 
Washington. I believe this is the infant 
organization in the club line. 


REPORT OF THE SPEECH-READ- 
ING CLUB OF WASHINGTON 


By Miss Mary D. SuTER 


The Speech-Reading Club of Washing- 
ton had its beginning February 12, 1921. 
Since then eleven meetings have been 
held, with an average attendance of 43 
out of a membership of 50. 


A large meeting was held on March 17 
for the purpose of acquainting the people 
of Washington with the work accom- 
plished for the hard of hearing in other 
cities. Prominent members of organiza- 
tions in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and the officer in charge of re- 
construction work for deafened soldiers, 
were the speakers of the evening. A 
more successful meeting could scarcely 
have been imagined. The auditorium of 
the Volta Bureau was packed to over- 
flowing and many had to be turned away. 


The following committees have been 
active in promoting the welfare of the 
club: 

EDUCATION 
PUBLICITY 





MEMBERSHIP 
ENTERTAINMENT 
HOSPITALITY 


Two practice classes in Speech-Read- 
ing, one for beginners and one for ad- 
vanced pupils, have been formed by the 
Education Committee. Much interest 
has been shown in the meetings of these 
classes. 

Three Social Evenings, planned by the 
Committees on Hospitality and Enter- 
tainment have been enjoyed. The last, a 
party on the roof of the Volta Bureau, 
June 1, marked the closing of the Club 
until October 1. ' 

In May the President of the Club, Mrs. 
Hubert, visited the organizations for the 
hard of hearing in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Newark and Jersey City, 
and brought back many ideas for the Club. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Washing- 
ton is indebted to the Volta Bureau for 
the use of its auditorium. In the fall, an 
effort will be made to secure rooms or a 
house for the activities of the Club. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The report for 
the Kansas City League—I will ask Miss 
Timberlake if she will present that report. 


REPORT OF THE KANSAS CITY 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


3y Mrs. VERNA O. RANDAL, Secretary 


The Kansas City League for the Hard 
of Hearing was organized January 5, 
1921, with fifteen members. Owing to 
our very limited number of members we 
have not attempted to branch out very 
much. - We now have a membership of 
about thirty. 

Since the time of organization we have 
had one social meeting each week, and.a 
class of lip-reading practise each week. 
Also, we have had a free class in lip- 
reading each week. 

Our League is as yet, little more than 
a Lip-Reading Club but it has been the 
means of bringing pleasure and profit to 
quite a number who, otherwise, lead very 
isolated lives. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: I do not know 
how this series of reports has affected 
you, but it is the most inspiring thing I 
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have heard in connection with my ex- 
perience in this work. All told, this work 
does not date back more than ten years, 
and it has developed individually and 


made great progress. What will it mean 
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ENTRANCE TO UNITY HOUSE, BOSTON, 
WHERE THE MEETINGS OF THE CONVEN- 
' TION WERE HELD 


when we come together and tell each 
other what we are doing? 


(The Convention Proceedings will i con- 
tinued in the December issue.) 


THE HARD OF HEARING IN THE 
CHURCHES 


Through the codperation of the Chicago 
Church Federation, a special appeal was _ re- 
cently sent to the ministers of all churches in 
Chicago, members of the Federation, about 
850. The appeal asked the ministers to bear in 
mind the hard of hearing members of the 
congregation when giving their sermons, and 
to strive for more distinct’ speech and better 
articulation, in order to assist them in reading 
the sermon from the lips, which is the only 
way a sermon can be understood by the hard 
of hearing, unless in the few churches where 
ear phones or acousticons are installed. 

This appeal. was a reprint of an article ap- 
pearing in THE VOLTA REVIEW, May, 1921, writ- 
ten by Marian J. Anderson, a teacher of lip- 
reading in Los Angeles. We wish to call the 
attention of other leagues and organizations to 
the value of this article as a “reminder.” The 
Chicago League has on hand 250 copies which 
any organization may have for the cost of 
printing if they wish to carry out this idea in 
their community. 

Literature descriptive of church ear-phones 
and acousticons accompanied the appeal, and 
we hope now that the ministers are duly in- 
formed of “aids to the hard of hearing” that 
they will make use of the information. 

—The Bu'letin Board. 
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SOME OF THE DELEGATES TO THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
Boston, Chicago. Washington, Newark, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, New York, Providence, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Jersey City are represented in the group. 




















ing of a friend than in thine own.” 


EAR FRIENDS: I thank you all for 

your kind messages of encourage- 
ment. In return I have lighted the 
second birthday candle and it is burning 
brightly. Today is Open House at the 
Friendly Corner, and we are all seated 
before a glowing fire, chatting about the 
many things we share in common. 

C. C. K. P. speaks first. 


Just how much does the Friendly Corner 
mean to me? Of course I am not like the 
woman who said, when asked if she took THE 
Votta Review, that she did, as her teacher had 
asked her to, and she’d never looked into it! 
But I am like A. L. S. who replied: “Why my. 
dear woman, I not only take it, I grab it from 
the postman, and read it from cover to cover, 
advertisements and all.” I am just like 
A. L. S. in that respect (and I’d like to be like 
her in all ways) but in this instance it’s all due 
to THe Vorta Review being so delightful. 
The first thing after I open my magazine I 
look for the John A. Ferrall article and the 
Friendly Corner and if I thought that I could 
say something to interest the readers, as the 
Friendly Corner does, I might be having all the 
say, myself, in that corner. In brief J want 
the Friendly Corner in THe Vota Review, 
and I want everybody else to help you—I’d 
like to do so myself. 


Thank you for your cheerful message 
and splendid tribute to the Friendly 
Circle. 


This is from H. F. H. 


In response to your request in THE REVIEW 
I am writing to tell you I hope you will see 
your way clear to continue your department 
another year, and I wish also to say that each 
month when I sit down to read the new num- 
ber of THe Review, the two first articles I 
turn to are the Friendly Corner and the very 


“When thine heart goeth out to a man seek not to call it back, for it is better in the keep- 


—Christopher Bannister. 


interesting article by John A. Ferrall. In 
speaking of the advisability of continuing your 
department another year, may I suggest that 
perhaps people are not acquainted fully with 
Tue Review and its work. It was the merest 
accident I got in touch with it myself, and as 
you doubtless are aware, the Speech-Reading 
Club of Washington is a new organization and 
possibly even all its members do not see THE 
Review regularly. It seems to me that all the 
people who are deaf would wish to see THE 
Review regularly, to keep in touch with the 
work being done. 


I think we should all show our in- 
terest in the work by boosting the 
magazine. If we enjoy it so much our- 
selves, why do we not try harder to bring 
it to the attention of others? Do you ask 
every deaf person you meet if he reads 
THe VoLta REvIEW? Do you see to it 
that every club and school for the deaf 
has a copy on the reading table in plain 
sight? I have visited several schools and 
clubs and only occasionally do I see it in 
the reception room or reading-room. Do 
all you can to see that every deaf person 
in this country knows of our magazine! 


Now this is from Dr. D. H. D. 


For a year I have been reading your little 
talks and often have I had the impulse to write 
you but until now I have never obeyed it. 
Probably I would not do so even now were it 
not for the fear that you might throw up your 
job and discontinue your corner unless folks 
show more appreciation of your efforts. No 
doubt many are in the same boat with me. I 
take THe Review because I am in sympathy 
with its aims and like the articles in it—they 
cheer me up and in a way help me to forget 
my handicap of total deafness. I am a physi- 
cian, lost my hearing nine years ago after hav- 
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ing practiced three years. I had to give up my 
practice, of course, but fortunately was able to 
procure a position with the Industrial Com- 
mission of O. which seemingly fits my spe- 
cial capabilities. I am a_ fair lip-reader, 
although I have never had the opportunity of 
taking a course from a trained teacher. I have 
no difficulty in understanding my wife and 
children and others with whom I:am in fre- 
quent contact. I would like to get a little 
bunch of congenial folks together to practice 


lip-reading. I know there must be a number - 


of persons in C. who have the same desire but 
don’t know how to go about it. We don’t know 
the ropes. Can you and will you help us? 


If anyone has any suggestions to give 
as to the formation of a practise class, I 
will gladly send on the information to the 
doctor. 


Here is another friendly letter from 


Crs 


Don’t give up the ship! We will all try to 
help you keep it on its course. Even we busy 
ones whose lives are full of interest (at least 
to ourselves) turn eagerly to your corner, so 
how can’ it help being a place of refuge and 
comfort for those whose hearts are sad and 
lonely? Your suggestions have stimulated the 
members of at least one organization to go off 
on bird and flower hikes, coming home fresh 
and enthusiastic, and at a certain convention in 
June I kept hearing hints of friendly letters 
and eager desires to meet the Friendly Lady. 
The scheme of a big correspondence club sounds 
feasible and interesting, though it will take 
time and experience to get the right chairmen 
for the local organizations. I wish the Friendly 
Corner could hold open house this afternoon 
in this entrancing historic village. We could 
sit here in this open cabin looking out at the 
tall phlox in the old-fashioned garden—refresh 
ourselves with the grapes that hang like a 
fringe from the eaves—and tell thrilling stories 
of the Indian days that are past. To crown it 
all we could walk up and down The Street, 
overreached by grand old trees, sheltering the 
colonial houses, and watch the sun set over the 
hills through the mists that rise from the river. 


We should all like to be with you in 
such a lovely spot, C. Z. 


The following from L. G. is one of the 
finest tributes the Friendly Corner has 
ever received. The rest of her letter also 
contains some suggestions in the way of 
employment that may not have occurred 
to you. 


As far as I am concerned it is the first page 
to which I turn and gives me more pleasure 
than any other part. Your message is always 
so bright and friendly that I keep a mark in the 
place to re-read it when I get lonely and dis- 
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couraged. So please do not give it up. Some 
time ago you asked for suggestions of work 
that could be done by deaf persons. For some 
months, I acted as proof-reader for a small 
publishing house and found the work so pleas- 
ant and easy that I wonder more persons do 
not take it up. My deafness was actually an 
asset for the machinery made such a noise that 
no one could hear the spoken voice and so no 
“copy-holder” would have been of any use. An 
ordinary high school education should be 
enough for a good proof-reader; salaries range 
from $18 or $20 per week and up. Union 
“readers” will not start below $35 I believe. I 
had a little book on proof-reading which I kept 
by me; this with a few friendly criticisms from 
my predecessor, was all the training I received. 
Since returning to the east, however, I have 
found the prejudice against employing a deaf 
person in any capacity too great to permit me 
even a trial in that work, though I am excep- 
tionally qualified, having had special training 
in bibliography and cataloguing. Of course in 
a large publishing house where a “copy-holder” 
is necessary, a good pair of ears is also a 
requisite. There is another form of work 
which ought to be open to deafened persons; 
that is, indexing—I mean making out an index 
for a reference book. That is work which 
could be done at home by any well-educated 
person. It is not highly paid work, but it is 
interesting and would afford an opportunity to 
avoid brooding. Isn’t there some way of mak- 
ing people understand that loss of hearing does 
not mean loss of all other faculties? There 
are so many ways in which deaf persons can be 
especially useful that it seems a shame to have 
them cut off. There ought to be a “drive” to 
educate the world in that respect. 


Here is an opportunity for you to prove 
yourself friendly ! 


L. H. K. writes: 


I wish to attend the ——— School of Lip- 
reading. Do you know of any fund for the 
deaf where one could borrow $200? It doesn’t 
seem disgraceful to me to borrow, as I am 
positive that I can pay it back with interest. 
I have taught school and I have been a mis- 
sionary for fifteen years. After a six weeks’ 
course I can go back to the schoolroom and 
earn whatever I have borrowed. However, it 
would please me to help little deaf children. 
My heart goes out to them. Perhaps you 
would send me some books (second-hand) on 
lip-reading. How much shall I send you? 
How interesting THe Vorta Review is! I 
read. and reread my old copies. I never saw it 
until last month. Would you find out for me 
if,a young woman could work as ‘assistant 
matron in a school for deaf children and con- 
tinue private practice lessons? 


There is no way in which I can help her 
in any of these things she requested of 
me. Is there anything any of you can do? 
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Some time ago I met a young woman 
who told me that she had a little boy— 
her only child—who was born deaf. He 
is only two years old, and she is quite 
troubled as to the best way she can bring 
him up. Unfortunately she is unable to 
be with him all the time, and she is 
obliged to leave him with her mother. I 
told her about THe Votta Review and 
sent her a few things to help her, and this 
is her reply. 


Many thanks for taking such an interest in 
baby. Sending with this letter baby’s picture. 
Since receiving THE VoLTA Review have taught 
baby to say “fy fy fy.” Now he can say 
“Mamma, papa and fy fy.” Don’t you think 
that is remarkable for a little fellow of two 
years? 


I received the picture and found he was 
such a dear little boy with light curly hair 
and wistful blue eyes. I wish I could 
help her more with him. 


M. A. A. has a suggestion to make to 
those whose ear-phones press upon their 


heads. 


I have taken an ornament from a hat (con- 
cave in shape) that is just big enough to cover 
the receiver, fastened a round, black, silk rub- 
ber tape to it, which eliminates the head-band 
and pressure on the head. I fasten the cord of 
the phone in my hair at the back and it hardly 
shows at all. Can tell you just how to make 
the cover if you think anyone might be inter- 
ested, for it does take away the rawness and 
hurt of the naked phone. 


So if anyone is interested, write me and 
I will find out the directions for this ear- 
phone’s new dress. 


One of the members of the cor- 
respondence club wrote me this interest- 
ing letter—full of ideas, too. 


By-the-way, the kids here call me “Hoo! 
hoo!” because that’s the only way they can get 
me to hear them. I’m not so sensitive as the 
girls are, to mind it. Friday evening I went to 
a party at the church, and, believe me, I had a 
wonderful time, even if my ears were con- 
spicuous by their being “out of business.” 
Everyone was on the friendliest terms, and not 
one seemed to pity me for being deaf or hard- 
of-hearing, in whichever way you prefer to 
have our common affliction served. Luck—or 
something—seemed to be with me as they only 
played games that did not require a lot of talk- 
ing—which I detest! For instance, we formed 
the chairs in a large circle with girls and boys 
in alternate chairs—a girl, a boy, a girl, etc., 
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and everyone was provided with a pencil and 
pad of paper. Then on a signal the boy ex- 
changed his pad with the girl on his left, and 
on it each wrote his or her name, nickname, 
and occupation (if at work, or in school, etc.) 
and then exchanged pads again. There was a 
little time in which to gossip and then a signal 
was given, upon which each couple arose, 
shook hands very gravely and the boy bowed 
his girl partner to the seat at his right and 
commenced all over again with the girl who 
took the place at his left, left vacant by his 
first partner. Thus it went around till every- 
one became acquainted. I’m telling it, thinking 
you might want to pass it on to some club to use 
on a social night. Then we played a very funny 
game. The girls were arranged in one long 
row and the boys in another, facing each other. 
On a signal, the boys had to keep as solemn 
as the most solemn owl, and the girls had to 
make them laugh, by any means they could 
think of. Each girl was given.five minutes in 
which to make a boy laugh, and if she failed in 
that time, had to drop out. As a girl caused a 
boy to laugh, or even smile, he had to place 
himself behind her, and at the end, the girl 
made each boy do something queer or funny to 
pay for his mistake in laughing. I must con- 
fess I was “caught napping” very early in the 
game. My punishment was that I had to recite 
the Latin!!! alphabet backwards. I did the 
English one and no one noticed I included the 
j and w which are not in the Latin. Your 
article in the last Volta REVIEW made me won- 
der what was wrong. Don’t give up! Yes, I 
know it will die a natural death if it doesn’t 
move forward. That was what I thought 
when I first joined. Everyone must put his 
shoulder to the wheel and PUSH. If it wasn’t 
for you and the Corner, I would never have 
known there were so ‘many fine deaf people in 
this hard old world. The Friendly Corner 
makes me want to push on, instead of being 
contented here and run along in the same little 
old rut the rest of my life. I will confess here 
that I was terribly scared of going away from 
the city by myself, but seeing that other deaf 
people—like you—went through college with- 
out being smashed, I thought that if others 
could, why couldn’t 1??? So here I am, ready 
to enter college and tackle their 57 varieties of 
rubbish as well as what I particularly want to 
take up. 


What games have you played that were 
“lots of fun”? Tell me about them so 
that we can all enjoy them when we get 
together. 


You can always reach me at the fol- 
lowing address: 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy, 
35th St. and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C., 
c/o Volta Bureau. 


Please enclose a sel f- 


addressed envelope. 


stamped, 




























































‘THE day school for the deaf is coming 
to the fore in these days, and has 
many able advocates. The purpose of 
this paper is not to deny the advantages 
of the day school, but rather to bring to 
mind the very real needs which the 
boarding-school can and does meet. 

Of course it is perfectly obvious that 
the boarding-school must be resorted to 
where the child lives in a small communi- 
ty a considerable distance from a city, 
if these parents are so situated that they 
cannot move, and are not sufficiently 
well-to-do to hire a private teacher. 

It is equally obvious that when the 
parents are shamelessly immoral and are 
bringing the child up in an unwholesome 
moral atmosphere, its home is no place 
for it. 

On the other hand, few of us would 
dispute the fact that, if a child has even 
a fairly good home with parents who 
have a degree of wisdom and the ability 
to provide with some adequacy for his 
spiritual and physical needs, it is of 
doubtful advantage to separate him from 
the constant intercourse with hearing 
people, the close ties, the delights and 
disciplines that come with family life as 
in no other way,—provided that reason- 
ably good schooling can be secured for 
him without such separation. 

There are, however, homes from which 
both mother and father have to be away 
all day to earn enough to feed and clothe 
the children. In such cases, too often, the 
children get an education along highly 
undesirable lines during the day; and the 
parents are too tired and too busy when 
they get home to care for more than their 
pressing physical needs. Little deaf 
children, because their mental growth 
lags behind their bodily development, and 
because of the physical limitations of 
deafness as well, are peculiarily defence- 
less before dangers both moral and physi- 
cal. Of course there are other, and per- 
haps better, ways than sending them to 
boarding-school by which this difficulty 
might be met; but as a matter of fact, in 
a large number of cases, it has not, as yet, 
been so met. I think few of us who have 
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taught long in an institution, and know 
something about children from such 
homes, can doubt that many have been 
saved from worse than physical crippling 
by being put into a good school. 

There may be room for question in the 
case of the home that lacks either the 
interest or the power to keep the child 
fairly regular in his attendance and to 
make him feel that his work in school is 
of importance. It seems to us that, be- 
sides the direct interference with his pro- 
gress in the acquisition of language and 
the means of expression, and consequent- 
ly with his mental development, the habits 
of idleness and self-indulgence in which 
the child of such a home is apt to grow 
up are a heavy mental and spiritual handi- 
cap that requires much to offset it. 

There is a considerable number of 
frankly debatable cases where the par- 
ents, either from natural limitations or 
from lack of opportunity, are sadly lack- 
ing, in one way or another, in fitness to 
bring up children. It is often an open 
question whether what their children lose 
by leaving home is, or is not, balanced by 
what they gain from the training of the 
school. We feel that frequently it is. 
The opportunities of the boarding-school 
to teach neatness, geferosity, industry, re- 
spect for the rights and property of 
others, self-control, truthfulness, indeed 
most of the essential virtues, are quite 
equal to those of the home; and it is quite 
as likely to make use of them. Very 
many well-meaning people understand no 
other way of being good to an unfortu- 
nate child than by always giving him his 
own way; while in rare cases, parents are 
impatient with, perhaps ashamed of, the 


child because of his affliction, and he re-. 


ceives scant measure of affection and at- 
tention. Sometimes, perhaps often, par- 
ents can be persuaded and helped to bet- 
ter fashions. Too often, however, they 
are either unable to understand what is 
needed, or unable or unwilling to bring 
it to pass. 

If parents can and will profit by advice 
or example, the boarding-school, like the 
day-school, has many opportunities to 
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help them.~ It is true that it cannot, as a 
rule, come into as frequent contact with 
them as it is possible for the day-school 
to do. On the other hand, however, more 
than once parents have confessed to hav- 
ing received much-needed help in dealing 
with their children at home, or new ideals 
of living conditions for that home, from 
watching the teachers with the pupils out 
of school hours, or from what they have 
seen of living conditions in the school, 
with their cleanliness and careful order- 
ing. The children themselves not infre- 
quently work a quiet revolution in their 
homes, as they grow old enough to appre- 
ciate such conditions. An object lesson 
sometimes finds its mark where the best 
advice that can be given falls far short of 
it. 

There is another field in which the in- 
stitution renders a much needed service. 
Deaf children, like their hearing friends, 
tend to drop out of school as they reach 
the upper grades, so that, except in large 
cities, those grades often lack the num- 
bers necessary to wholesome and stimu- 
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lating competition. Not infrequently it 
becomes expedient to drop out a grade 
entirely, for a year or two, and advanced 
pupils do scarcely more than mark time 
until others catch up with them. Such 
cases the boarding-school can, and is 
often called on to serve. 


These older children frequently come 
from considerable distances; and the 
broadening of outlook that results from 
a new environment and the interchange 
of ideas and experiences with pupils and 
teachers from many localities has a value 
so well recognized that it needs only to be 
mentioned. 


When one sees a gathering of alumni 
of a good boarding-school for the deaf,— 
happy, self-respecting men and women, 

and feels their affectionate and faithful 
loyalty to it, one feels that it has succeed- 
ed in giving to them much that is well 
worth while, even although they have 
been deprived of some of the experiences 
and memories that we all recognize as 
inexpressibly precious. 





“CONSIDER THE OYSTER!” 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


A MAN had smashed his thumb in a 


piece of machinery. Meeting him 
a day or so after, a friend began to 
sympathize. 

“What a misfortune—” he began. 

“Misfortune!” exclaimed the injured 
man. “Not at all. Best thing that ever 
happened to me. It’s taught me the value 
of that thumb. I’ve gone along for years 
using it every day for a hundred things, 
and I’ve never appreciated it. Do you 
know, I’ve counted 117 things since 
yesterday that I used that thumb for. 
Here, open that penknife for me. 
Thanks! That makes 118.” 

Handicaps, unless we are weak enough 
to give way completely before them, 
force us into the additional activity 
necessary to strengthen us for the battles 
of life. Every obstacle surmounted 
means additional courage and strength of 
character. As someone has put it, 


handicaps supply the friction necessary 
to strike the spark of success from the 
flint of life. 

Why, even the humble oyster turns 
affliction to advantage. It is only when 
he is hurt that he sets about turning the 
intruding grain of sand into a pearl. 
Left to his own inelinations, the last 
thing he would think of would be the 
manufacture of pearls. It needs adver- 
sity to force him to do his best work. 
Breathes there a man with a soul so dead 
that he will admit that the oyster is his 
superior in turning adversity to advan- 
tage? Go to the oyster, thou afflicted 
one, study her ways—and do likewise! 

“Consider the Oyster,” says Mary M. 
Flatley in a recent number of a popular 
magazine : 

“The oyster is really a wonderful creature; 

He’s not half so slow as we think; 


Though only an atom in piscan creation, 
He’s quite a remarkable link. 














When troubles annoy him 

And get ’neath his skin, 

Instead of complaining, 

He shuts them fast in. 
He takes each small worry and gives it a twirl, 
And lo, the result is a beautiful pearl! 


Suppose that we all should adopt this pro- 


cedure, 

Don't you think it might make things worth 
while? 

Instead of fault-finding, bemoaning and 
grumbling, 


Just greet each new care with a smile. 
When troubles engulf you 
And sorrows annoy, 
Consider the oyster, 
That jolly old boy, 
And out of each trial that Dame Fate flings 
down, 
You'll harvest a jewel to add to your crown!” 


The intruding grain of sand has been 
more than prominent in the lives of many 
of the illustrious ones of history. Aesop, 
Epictetus, Homer, Milton, Pope, Heine, 
Keats, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the 
Bronté sisters, Parkman, Prescott, Cho- 
pin, Beethoven, Kitto, Handel, Carlyle, 
Stevenson, Cavanagh, Samuel Johnson, 
Huber—all the way from Aaron to Zeno, 
in other words—battled against handicaps 
of one sort or other. How well and how 
successful they battled, the pages of his- 
tory tell, but they do not tell, except in- 
directly, just how much of the success 
was achieved in spite of handicaps—and 
how much because of them! 

And we need not limit ourselves to 
past ages for illustrations of this helping 
incentive of adversity. Every present 
day book of biography (and autobiog- 
raphy!), every modern “Who’s Who,” 
and even the distinguished Congressional 
Directory, teems with stories of those 
who have risen to success over almost 
insuperable obstacles. 

For that matter, it would seem that 
the life of Huber alone would be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate, conclusively and 
forever, that no physical handicap which 
leaves the brain unimpaired need be con- 
sidered a permanent bar to success in life. 
This man, born in Geneva in 1750, is the 
author of a book on bees that is still a 
classic in apiarian science. And yet he 
never saw the bees of whose lives he 
writes so interestingly and informingly. 
He was totally blind. But his uncon- 
querable spirit permitted him to direct 
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the work of seeing assistants and to 
record and interpret their observations in 
a way that has placed him among the im- 
mortals. 

We know, too, that Homer was blind. 
Yet he gave to the world contributions 
which have been the very foundation 
stones of literature. His “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” have inspired thousands and 
will continue to inspire thousands. What 
a tribute it is to have influenced lives as 
opposite as those of Keats and Alexander 
the Great! 

A critic has said of Milton: “I believe 
God wanted a great poem from that man, 
and so blinded him that he might be able 
to write it.” 

Henry Fawcett was blinded by an acci- 
dent at the very threshhold of a promising 
career. Think of the superb spirit that 
prompted him to say, in response to his 
father’s expression of sympathy: “Never 
mind, Father, blindness shall not inter- 
fere with my success in life.” And it did 
not. He became one of the foremost 
authorities on political and economic sub- 
jects, served in the House of Commons, 
and later made one of the best Post- 
master Generals England ever had. You 
can appreciate how remarkable his career 
must have been, to arouse such enthu- 
siasm in an Irishman like myself. 
Though, of course, Fawcett was most 
likely seven-eighths Irish—or more! 

I have already called attention, as fre- 
quently as the Editor would permit, to 
the achievements of the conspicuous 
figures in our own Silent Land—Beetho- 
ven, Kitto, Edison, e¢ al. 

I harp upon this chord so continually 
because from my own experience and 
observation I am ied to believe that there 
is a great deal of encouragement for us 
in the stories of others who have 
mastered difficulties as great or greater 
than our own. To tell one to cheer up, 
not to worry, and so on, is apt to be 
irritating rather than helpful. Nor do we 
relish being reminded constantly of the 
success of others, but the high points in 
the lives of those who have departed from 
our shores appear to have a deeper sig- 
nificance and produce a more definite and 
lasting impression. To make a man, it is 
said, the elements necessary are head, 
heart and backbone. When the backbone 
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shows a tendency to flexibility, I know of 
nothing so efficacious as a bit of the glue 
or cement of Vanity. No matter how 
much we may dislike to be reminded of 
the progress of others, the fact that they 
have succeeded makes us hesitate to 
acknowledge our own inability to survive 
under similar conditions. And so we 
often plunge along, urged by our pride, 
and so reach the firm grourid almost be- 
fore we realize it. 

Benjamin Franklin, who certainly had 
his troubles, even though he seems to 
have been spared physical handicaps, de- 
clares that “to be thrown upon one’s own 
resources is to be cast into the very lap of 
fortune.” It certainly appears to have 
worked out satisfactorily in his case. I 
am startled when I think of what he 
might have accomplished had he been 
vouchsafed the additional spur of physi- 
cal affliction—deafness, let us say! 

A tourist visiting Spain in the later 
years of the life of Cervantes was shocked 
to find the author in rather poor circum- 
stances financially. He protested vigor- 
ously against the injustice of this condi- 
tion of affairs and insisted that the state 
should have taken upon itself early in his 
career the care of this great son, making 
sure that he was well provided for. 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed a listener, 
one of Cervantes” own countrymen. “It 
has been his necessity that made Cer- 
vantes write. It is his poverty that has 
made the world rich.” 

In other words, it was the lack of the 
necessities of life that gave Cervantes the 
incentive, and the experience, which 
made his books possible. 

There is, too, the old story of the man 
who inquired concerning the prospects of 
a certain rather promising young artist. 

“Do you think,” he asked the young 
man’s instructor, “that X will ever 
make a great artist?” 

“Never,” declared the instructor, posi- 
tively. “He has an income of $50,000 a 
year.” 

Of course, people in comfortable cir- 
cumstances do succeed, do make useful 
contributions to the world, but they seem 
to be the exception rather than the rule. 
Probably very few successful people 
would have attained the heights they ulti- 
mately reached had it not been for the 
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prodding of adversity in one form or 


another. It would, perhaps, be rather 
disconcerting to find out how little really 
useful work would be done by any twelve 
average persons, say, suddenly given a 
million dollars each. Adversity, too, gives 
a savor to any succeeding prosperity and, 
by contrast, often makes us content with 
what is perhaps but a very poor imitation 
of prosperity. There's a bit of joy in the 
fighting, too. 

“Bare an’ dreary are me lands—faith; they 


seem a part o’ me! 
Dark they are wi’ heavy ore, leer they are 


o’ men. 
Weary, weary are me hands, weary is the heart 
o’ me, 
Yearnin’ for the lean years I'll niver see 
again.” 


The quotation, of course, has no refer- 
ence to me personally. It does not ex- 
press my sentiment—less still, my ex- 
perience. I suppose there are those who 
in the days of their prosperity yearn occa- 
sionally for the savor of the lean years— 
but I rather imagine it is occasionally 
only. At least, I should think it would 
be much easier to experience the savor of 
the lean years than to acquire the what- 
ever-it-is of the prosperous years. For 
most of us the problem seems to be to 
avoid the lean years—we spend no time 
yearning for them for the simple reason 
that they are right there with us much of 
the time. 

At that, I judge life gives us pretty 
much what we deserve. Those who 
demand justice, usually mean mercy. If 
they but knew it, they are in pretty much 
the same fix as a certain young Irishman, 
about to undergo trial for theft, who was 
being comforted by an influential friend. 

“Don’t worry, Mike,” the latter urged. 


“T’ll see that you get justice. Mark my 
words !” 

“Sure, Mr. Cosgrove,” said Mike, ap- 
prehensively, “that’s just what I’m 


afraid of !” 

After all, meeting an obstacle in the 
road does not necessarily mean that we 
can get no further—nor do we think of it 
in that way. We go over it or around it. 
The last idea we have is that of abandon- 
ing the trip. We have to consider physi- 
cal handicaps in the same light. When 
the passage is blocked in one direction, 














we simply make a detour. And one of 
the most encouraging thoughts I have 
met with, I found in a recent magazine 
article: “If you are a Christian,” says 
the author, “you will not believe that God 
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sets you impossible tasks ; if you are not, 
you will not believe that ‘Nature’ or any- 
thing else sets them for you.” 

And that sentence is all you need keep 
of this article! 





HAS DEAFNESS KEPT ME YOUNG? 


By Mary E. STEFFEY 


[™ SURE I don’t know. I can only 

state facts and reserve judgment. 
Personally, I think it has, but I am not 
one to try to stretch an affliction into a 
blessing. 

It will be best first to prove my youth. 
Not being willing to state my age and 
send a likeness, I shall have to speak in 
parables. Besides, a camera could never 
photograph the youth of spirit that I have 
attained; something that prompts all 
youth to accept me as one of them, This 
in itself, helps to keep me young. 

I am the mother of a boy past seven- 
teen, and I was no child when he was 
born. (Use your paper and pencil if you 
choose). I’ve been accused of being al- 
most everything but the staid old lady 
that I might be. I’ve often been suspect- 
ed of being my silver-haired husband’s 
second choice and consequently, step- 
mother to our oldest son. I’m exactly 
four years and sixteen days younger than 
my husband, and once some one took me 
for his daughter. Another time a friend 
of my son’s thought he was out with his 
sweetheart when there was nobody by his 
side but his mother. Of course it may be 
true, as has been spitefully suggested, 
that these. people did not look closely 
enough ; but the fact remains that I am 
forever being taken for a girl. 

When I married, I looked my years. I 
looked double my years eighteen months 
later when I lost my hearing, because I 
sank to the very bottom of the Slough of 
Despond, just as we all do, and suffered 
everything that any person ever suffered 
whose hearing was snatched away over 
night. 

Early in my efforts at lip-reading I was 
foolish enough to attend church and at- 
tempt to read a sermon delivered by a 
“Jack-in-the-Box.” I did not get one 


word of the sermon, not even the text. 
It was discouraging; it was humiliating. 
Two sentences only, I had seen because 
I was expecting them. One was, “Let us 
pray” and the other “Let us sing.” 

The day following I sat in distress, 
resenting my deafness, distrusting my 
lip-reading. Those two sentences kept 
recurring to my mind in a sing-song man- 
ner; “Let ws pray... Let us sing.” 
Over and over, they came. There was no 
distraction of sound to drive them away. 

From sheer need of action, I began to 
pace the floor. Going from room to 
room, I passed the cup-board, where 
plenty of food was stored, and inspected 
the closet where raiment hung in a row, 
and looked into the cradle, where a 
beautiful baby slept, and came at last to 
the piano, soundless and dead! Music 
for me must be forever over. My hands 
fell upon the keys that only vibrated to 
my touch. “Let us sing” said the inner 
consciousness. Well, why not? If a 
spirit can speak as clearly as that, it can 
sing too. 

Turning my back to the-piano, I began 
to sing. I started out with “Count your 
3lessings” and sang right through for one 
hour and twenty minutes, finishing up 
with “A Hot Time in the old Town, To- 
night.“ When I had exhausted the list, 
I felt better ; when I looked into a mirror, 
I looked better. Right there and then I 
passed a resolution, and I have been sing- 
ing ever since. 


All those who are totally deaf, as I am, 


know that I was not really singing. If I 
raise my voice to communicate with some 
one in the back of the house, it creaks 
like a barn door on rusty hinges. Once 
a doctor said that all my troubles were 
caused by rheumatism. He was surprised 
that I was not crippled in my joints 
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and crooked in my legs at the age of 
twenty-two. “Doctor,” I said to him, “I 
never had rheumatism in my life. The 
only earthly thing about me now that suf- 
fers with rheumatism is my voice.” 

So, as I said, I was not really singing. 
I was not even moving my lips, but my 
spirit was singing at the top of its voice. 
It had the same effect, my eyes grew glad 
and my lips smiled and above all, those 
songs crowded out despair. I have 
found that they will always do it; that I 
need not even have a tune, but must have 
rhythm. Now, I am seldom blue and 
never lonely because I can mentally sing. 

Favorite quotations from the poets 
are often running, hopping or skipping 
through my head. I sweep to the rhythm 
of them; dust to the lilt of them and my 
pots and pans clatter to the music of 
them. My neighbors excuse me for being 
a noisy dish-washer on account of my 
deafness ; but what care I—for— 

The night shall be filled with music 

And the cares that infest the day 

Fold their tents like the Arabs 

And silently steal away. . . . 
and leave me young and far happier than 
many a more fortunate woman. 

At times, I forget my work while re- 
membering my music, and burn the beans 
or frazzle an egg around the edge while 
frying, because, I am “building more 
stately mansions, O my Soul....” but al- 
most any hen will lay an egg a day in sea- 
son, so what is an egg more or less “as 
the swift seasons roll.” 

When I first began this practice, any of 
my family entering suddenly would ask 
what the matter was. It was not well 
understood why I should be so happy 
about scraping the burnt beans from the 
dinner pot or scouring the stains from 
the sink. But now they are used to the 
smile that one of my friends terms a glad 
smile. 

Resulting, I have music. It is all in- 
side of my head, that no one else may 
hear; but not the harshest sounds in life 
can drown my music. By appropriating 
all the image of sound and the beauties of 
the language, I have attained rhythm for 
my soul and expression for my face. By 
stocking my mind with these imaged 
beauties I have pressed out gloom and re- 
tained my youth. 

Unconsciously, I put my head away up 
among the stars and let the rest of the 
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world go by. I suppose it was because my 
head was off the earth, that Father Time 
forgot me and the years marked me light- 
ly. Some may doubt my logic; some- 
times I doubt it myself; but to bolster 
the weak places, let’s recall the instance 
cited by Mrs. Eddy in Science and 
Health of the woman who lost her mind 
at the age of twenty and sat continually 
expecting the return of her lover. Per- 
sons seeing her at the age of seventy 
thought her a girl of twenty. Thoughts 
of her love had kept her young. 


It was Emerson, I believe, who said 
that thoughts rule the world. Others 
have said that thoughts are creators. All 
know that thoughts will mar or beautify 
any human face. So, when I was filling 
the vacant spaces in my mind with music, 
the best I could remember and the best I 
could compose, I was lending expression 
to my face and youth to my spirit. 

The music I have composed! It is all 
locked inside my head and I can’t get 
it on paper. Such wonderful marches 
and two-steps and waltzes and all. I can 
go on the floor and dance myself breath- 
less. Hear the music? Certainly not! 
What do I need of the music? I merely 
catch the step of my partner and order 
my own music from a brass band, string 
orchestra, player piano; anything I want 
is mine for the calling. 


After all, I have almost attained sound. 
With my eyes I have understanding of 
speech, and with my imagination I have 
music, and of what use is sound but to 
gain understanding and music? With it 
all, I have youth. My face is younger 
than my years and my spirit is younger 
than my face. To the very next person 
who asks me where I found the fountain 
of youth I shall answer, “While search- 
ing for music deep down in my own 
imagination.” 


—__ 


DR. W. N. BURT 


Word has just been received of the death 
of Dr. W. N. Burt, Superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 
Dr. Burt died of pneumonia, on October 17, 
having been in poor health for several years. 
He was one of the oldest superintendents of 
schools for the deaf in this country, and will 
be greatly missed throughout the profession. 
Mr. A. Clarence Manning, who has been con- 
nected with the school for several years, has 
been appointed to succeed him. 
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NOW FOR A SAIL: ON WHICH SHIP SHALL WE TAKE 
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PASSAGE? 


A Practice Class Idea 
By Emma M. BOoLLinG 


What ship starts us off? 

Apprentice-ship. 

What ship carries supplies to the 
library? 

Author-ship. 

What ship extends the “glad 
hand?” 

Comrade-ship. - 

What ship carries none but win- 

. ners? 

Champion-ship. 

What ship is busy gathering them 
in? 

Collector-ship. 

What ship carries a cozy-crew? 

Companion-ship. 

What ship inspires judicial ambi- 
tion ? 

Chancellor-ship. 

On what ship do leading officers 
embark? 

Chairman-ship. 

What ship greets us with a smile? 

Acquaintance-ship. 

What ship floats the signal “I 
forbid ?” 

Censor-ship. 

On what ship do “lovey-doveys” 
sail? 

Court-ship. 

What ship keeps tab on your ac- 
counts ? 

Clerk-ship. 

What ship is manned only by 
commanding officers? 

Dictator-ship. 

What ship has pressmen at the 
helm ? 

Editor-ship. 

What ship carries a heart-to-heart 
crew? 

Friend-ship. 

What ship gives us a get-to- 
gether feeling? 

Fellow-ship. 

On what ship would care-takers 
sail? 

Guardian-ship. 

What ship carries an army 
through action? 

General-ship. 


19. 


27. 
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29. 
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31. 


33. 
34- 


35- 
36. 


What ship is watching for dead 
men’s shoes? 

Heir-ship. 

What ship never reaches the har- 
bor of “easy street?” 

Hard-ship. 

What ship is manned by lawyers? 

Judge-ship. 

On what ship would we find 
members of one family only? 

Kin-ship. 

To what ship would we give a 
royal salute? 

King-ship. 

What ship never plays “second 
fiddle ?” 

Leader-ship. 

What ship aims straight for the 
goal? 

Marksman-ship. 

What ship invites us to join the 
band? 

Member-ship. 

What ship would not carry a 
debtor? 

Owner-ship. 

By what ship may we register 
our thoughts? 

Penman-ship. 

What ship never “goes it alone?” 

Partner-ship. 

What ship should be chartered by 
a college? 

Professor-ship. 

What ship might declare, “I’m 
lord of all I survey?” 

Proprietor-ship. 

What ship heads us for the Hap- 
py Land? 

Rector-ship. 

What ship loads up with business 
failures? 

Receiver-ship. 

On what ship should affinities 
sail? 

Relation-ship. 

What ship is steered by orators? 

Speaker-ship. 

What ship is manned by govern- 
ment officers? 

Statesman-ship. 























On what ship should responsibili- 
ty embark? 
Steward-ship. 
38. What ship should be manned by 
students ? 
Scholar-ship. 
39. What ship is the favorite with 
merchants? 
Salesman-ship. 
40. What ship do we most adore? 
Wor-ship. 
41. What ship is interested in manual 
training? 
Workman-ship. 


A PYRAMID ON ITS APEX 


In very many schools for the deaf the 
number of pupils in charge of one teach- 
er is greatest in the beginning classes and 
grows less as the grades are more ad- 
vanced. This is just as sensible a pro- 
ceeding as trying to firmly establish a 
pyramid on its apex. 


The amount of individual and continu- 
ous attention needed by each pupil is 
greatest in the case of the little beginners 
and least in the high school grades. One 
teacher can efficiently teach ten deaf 
pupils in the advanced subjects, but can- 
not do what is required for ten active, 
wriggling, twisting playful youngsters of 
six or seven who can neither hear nor 
speak. Six should be the greatest num- 
ber of beginners entrusted to one teacher, 
better if it were only four or five, but 
not so good if reduced to one or two. 


In every school, however, whether for 
deaf children or hearing, there will be 
fewer pupils in the upper grades than in 
the lower. This is a natural result and 
must be accepted, but need not compel us 
to balance the pyramid on its apex, nor 
prevent us from setting it firmly on its 
base. 


As soon as a beginning is made in the 
study of books, or of written lessons pre- 
pared by the teacher, and desk work be- 
comes possible for the pupils during 
periods of half an hour, a single teacher 
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can perfectly well assume charge of two 
adjacent grades in groups of five each, 
making the number in the room ten, but 
the number receiving the principal atten- 
tion at the moment only five. There are 
usually certain exercises that the two 
grades need in common and for a period 
or two during the day they may be com- 
bined if it is so desired. 

Supposing, then, the school to consist 
of eight grades with eight teachers, the 
four upper grades can be “bunched” in 
this way in pairs under two teachers, and 
the first two grades, at least, can be 
“halved” the reduced sections being 
placed in charge of the two teachers 
saved from the upper grades. Thus we 
could have two teachers for the four 
upper grades, two for the two interme- 
diate grades and four for the two lowest 
grades. 

Try this for four years and see how 
much more satisfactory the final results 
will be. 

I have preached this at every opportu- 
nity for thirty years, as many people 
know, and have seen it adopted in some 
cases. When in Buenos Aires in April 
1921, I was interested and pleased to find 
this procedure used in the excellent 
school for deaf girls in that city. I was 
also delighted to find there another of my 
special hobbies being actively pushed. 
Greater attention is being paid there than 
I have met in any other school in the 
world, except my own, to teaching a hear- 
ing vocabulary to many of the pupils who 
possess a small degree of sound percep- 
tion, though not enough to enable them 
to acquire an understanding of spoken 
language in the ordinary way. _ Not only 
are these children taught to use this im- 
perfect faculty in the regular school 
hours, but each afternoon twenty of them 
receive special: individual instruction in 
this, and the results are most valuable. 

If our own public schools for the deaf 
would do as well by their pupils in these 
two respects, namely doubling up on the 
advanced grades and halving in the classes 
for beginners, and the teaching of hear- 
ing vocabularies, as is done in this school 
for deaf girls in Buenos Aires, their effi- 
ciency would be considerably increased. 
Joun D. WricHt. 
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ON BOTH SIDES 


ON BOTH SIDES 


Concerning the question of the deaf- 
ened and their hearing friends, as Sir 
Roger de Coverly remarked years ago— 
“there is much to be said on both sides,” 
and though it may make me less popular 
with my hearing friends, were that pos- 
sible; I should like to say that our hearing 
friends make as many, if not more, social 
blunders in their dealings with us as we 
do in ours with them, as— 

I have the library habit—in fact I find 
there is no place where I can enjoy my- 
self so much as during a quiet afternoon 
spent there. So on this particular after- 
noon, I had arrayed myself in a comfort- 
able, if rather a colorful shade of rose, 
dress, and sailed up to the desk in quest of 
numerous periodicals, when whom should 
I see sitting behind the desk, but the ex- 
superintendent of the school I attended 
in childhood. Now he is principal of the 
state school for the deaf. I spoke very 
cordially, as is my custom, and then start- 
ed off to hunt the real librarian, when he 
came up and shouted in the ear I’m not 
supposed to hear thunder out of, at the 
very top of his voice, “Why, Elizabeth, 
you're getting pretty !” 

I was ready to make a sarcastic retort, 
when I bethought myself, “He’s merely 
trying to be kind,” and so I smiled and 
sweetly remarked that I hoped his school 
was progressing finely: Now, of course 
it is all right, I suppose, to be told you 
are getting pretty, but the fact is I’m not. 
I’ve always been an ugly duckling, with- 
out even the hope of turning into the 
proverbial swan, though of course my 
ugliness is of the attractive sort, to my- 
self anyhow! It did seem to me he 
needn’t have shouted, in my supposedly 
deafened ear at that, without even trying 
me out on lip-reading, which feat I ac- 
complished later as he was talking to the 
librarian, though he had most difficult 
lips. 

Then a short while ago, I went to the 
theatre with a newly acquired brother-in- 
law. Almost directly opposite us sat the 
“village gossip.” On seeing me, she pro- 
ceeded to give her escort our family his- 
tory. He looked rather embarrassed at 
this public recital of neighbors’ affairs, 
and tried to discourage her by telling her 
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I was looking at them. (I was shame- 
lessly “eavesdropping”). “Oh,” she re- 
assured him, “she couldn’t possibly hear 
us. Now if it were her sister (meaning 
me) she reads lips, but Elinor hears.” 
Now, the funny thing is that my sister 
and I look about as much alike as day and 
night, and as the gossiper was wearing 
huge tortoise shells, she should have been 
able to distinguish us. 

Then one more, and this caps the cli- 
max! I was walking along when I saw 
a car stop, and the driver, a former music 
teacher of mine, called, “Going west?” 
She didn’t mean to suggest my demise, 
“west” being the direction in which we 
both lived. For answer, I climbed up be- 
side her. After the usual exchange of 
flattery, she asked, “How are you pro- 
gressing with your violin?” 

“Oh,” said I, “I never play.” 

“But why?” Though we live in a 
small town, it seems the populace will 
never credit me with deafness. They 
call it snobbishness and indifference! 


I have evaded the question with, “Be- 
cause my ear isn’t very good for-music” 
—‘“nor anything else,” I might truthfully 
have added. However, shortly after I 
became deafened, a little over three years 
ago (though it seems more like thirty, as 
I am not constitutionally adapted for 
deafness), I made a resolution, about the 
only one I’ve ever kept, never to blame 
any short-comings or failures on deaf- 
ness. It need never cause them, unless we 
ourselves are to blame, and deafness 
would prove an alibi most persons would 
accept as a perfect one, for it has been my 
observation that most people are prone to 
suspect deafened persons of a general 
lack of ability or efficiency, anyway. 

But to go back to the story. 

“But really you have talent,” my teach- 
er persisted. “I think you have an un- 
usually keen appreciation for all music.” 

“Well,” I finally admitted—driven to 
it—‘‘you see my hearing is sort of off and 
on—mostly off.” 

Then she rose to the occasion with a 
masterpiece, “But, my dear child, don’t 
give it up. Lots of blind people play 
beautifully.” 

ELIZABETH STURDIVANT. 
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WHAT THE RED CROSS IS DOING 


People do not generally seem to realize that 
the armistice set a definite limit to the activi- 
ties of the American Red Cross. Yet the Red 
Cross work is still continuing, and in a wider 
field than those who know of only its war 
activities are likely to suspect. Not only is it 
completing its war obligations, many of which 
are still unfulfilled, but it is continuing its First 
Aid, Disaster Relief and Public Health Nurs- 
ing work, and expanding them to cover an ever 
increasing field. 

But the highest and greatest obligation that 
the nation and the American Red Cross face 
today is the problem of the disabled service 
man. The number of these men is increasing 
continually as hitherto hidden disabilities as- 
sert themselves and an average of a thousand 
men a month are reporting for hospital treat- 
ment. Many thousands more are scattered 
throughout the country, and the task which 
faces the Red Cross is to seek out these men 
in their homes, advise them of the aid that the 
Government desires to give them, and in every 
way assist them in obtaining that aid. There 
were 26,300 ex-service men in hospitals on June 
27, 1921. There are 2,397 Red Cross chapters 
which maintain a service for the war veterans, 
and during the past year 1,508,640 men were 
given help. Headquarters handled 148,032 
allotment, compensation and insurance claims, 
and delivered 63,655 allotment checks to men 
who had moved from addresses furnished to 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau. There are 
448 Red Cross workers in government hospitals 
where the disabled soldiers are under care. 
And last year the Red Cross loaned $450,000 
to 32,495 men under the Federal Board for 
Vocational Training. 

Last year the American Red Cross spent in 
service to our disabled ex-service men alone 
$10,000,000, and this is $4,000,000 more than the 
aggregate receipts from the year’s dollar mem- 
bership dues. Obviously if the work is to be 
continued and expanded to meet the need that 
exists, the membership must be greatly in- 
creased this year. The Fifth Annual Roll Call 
will be held November 11-24, and the Red Cross 
asks that all those who desire to see the work 
continued, who believe in the ideal of Service 
for which the Red Cross has always stood, in 
peace as well as in war, will pay the dollar 
membership dues and become members of the 
organization. 


AN ENTERPRISE WORTH HELPING 
The Volta Review: 


Miss Sarah Fuller, formerly principal of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, is 
still the inspiration of her “boys of other days,” 
as she calls them, and a wish expressed by her 
that her “dear boys” might be “in business for 
themselves” inspired some of the members of 
the Horace Mann Benevolent Association to 
make an attempt. In April, 1920, a group of 
deaf boys started a small business for the 
manufacture of candy at 1074 Tremont Street, 
Boston, calling themselves the Oestrum Con- 


fectionery Company, “Oestrum” meaning “an 
urgent desire.” 

They commenced by manufacturing mo- 
lasses candy, then added cocoanut and peanut 
bars, ete., making a fair profit by selling it to 
their friends and to small stores, thus enabling 
them to come in contact with hearing people 
and giving them: some experience in selling. 

In May, 1921, the Union News Company of 
New York gave them their first real chance 
to expand—an order for 10 cases (50 cartons 
to a case), but the warm weather put a stop 
to the manufacture of candy without a cooler, 
which as yet they have been unable to purchase, 
and the order was carried over to the fall. If 
this first order proves satisfactory (and any one 
who has tasted their candy will not question 
it), the Union News Company has agreed to 
order large lots for Philadelphia, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, and other western cities. 

The members of the firm have day positions, 
but are working nights and Saturdays, without 
remuneration, at the factory, until it is on such 
a financial basis that they can afford to give it 
their entire time. 

The money to finance the venture was pro- 
vided by the deaf boys themselves, each fur- 
nishing $100. They are absolutely free from 
debt to date, but at the present time are about 
at the end of their resources, $500 of their 
small capital being tied up by tke closing of the 
Tremont Trust Company. 

They need $1,000 to carry them over the 
present crisis and give them a fighting chance 
for permanent success, and it is earnestly 
hoped that friends of the deaf who know the 
terrible handicap of this affliction, will help to 
the extent of $10 or more to keep this well 
started business from going under, Their 
books are open for inspection. 

The boys do not ask for, nor expect, this 
money to come as a gift. They intend to repay 
it and will repay it if the business proves to be 
a success, in which case the money now sub- 
scribed to the Oestrum Fund will be returned 
to each individual. : 

- Their candy is delicious, clean, and manu- 
factured under sanitary conditions, and an 
earnest appeal is made for help to continue the 
undertaking and give these deaf boys a perma- 
nent livelihood, and to provide, as the business 
grows, an opening for other boys and girls 
thus afflicted. 

Checks sent to the Oestrum Fund, Robert 
H. Hallowell, Treasurer, Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Boston, will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Louise Winsor Brooks, 
SARAH FULLER, 
Ropert H. HALLOWELL, 


—_ —_—— 


BACK NUMBERS NOT NEEDED 
No back numbers of THE VoLTA REvIEw are 
needed just now at the office. Do not throw 
away your old copies, however. The Volta 
Bureau will probably need them before, many 
months. have elapsed, and they will then be 
worth 20c a copy. 
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CHANGE AT THE TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. H. T. Poore, of Knoxville, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, to succeed Mr. H. E. 
Walker, who was forced to resign because of 
illness. ; 

Mrs. Poore has long been familiar with 
educational work for the deaf, having two 
deaf sisters, one of whom is a teacher at the 
Tennessee School. 

The Tennessee legislature recently author- 
ized the sale of the present buildings and 
grounds of the school, and plans are being 
made for the purchase of a more desirable site. 


SIMPLE STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY 


The simplified course in Astronomy, pre- 
pared by Superintendent J. C. Harris, of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf, and recently 
published in THe Votta Review, is making 
a strong appeal in many schools. The lessons 
may be had in pamphlet form at the nominal 
price of 10 cents each, from the Volta Bureau. 
A number of sets have already been ordered 
since the opening of the schools, but further 
orders will still be supplied. 


THE LINCOLN DAY SCHOOL 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, Day School has just 
been opened by the Board of Education of the 
city, using one of the rooms in the new Pres- 
cott School Building. 

The School is in charge of Mrs. Anna 
Mabel Devore. The method of instruction is 
strictly oral, the work includes the develop- 
ment of the senses of touch and sight, lip- 
reading and speech. 

Pupils who are hard of hearing, but attend- 
ing regular public school classes, come each 
day for special instruction in lip-reading and 
articulation. 











— 


CHANGE AT KENDALL SCHOOL 


Mr. A. L. Roberts, Principal of the Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C., has resigned to 
accept a position in the office of THE FRAT. 
Miss Ida Gaarder, for several years a member 
of the Kendall School faculty, has been elected 
to fill the vacanacy. Miss Gaarder is a gradu- 
ate of George Washington University and of 
the Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 


—__—_—— 


ORAL SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Miss Carrie Steelman, who taught the class 
of hearing children with defective speech last 
year, has been transferred to the third year 
class of deaf children. The department for 
hearing children has been enlarged, and Miss 
Mary Lawler, an experienced teacher and psy- 
chologist, placed in charge. She codperates 
with the Vocation Bureau and Psycopathic 
Clinic of the city. 

Miss Betty Bowles, sister of the late Wil- 
liam A. Bowles and former supervisor of 
speech in the West Virginia School, has a class 
in the Primary Department. 

Vircrnta A. Osporn, Principal. 





THE CLEVELAND CLUB 


Rapid strides are being made by the Lip- 
Readers’ Club of Cleveland. The organization 
is on the verge of securing a home of its own, 
and is receiving recognition and support from 
local authorities. 

_ The Cleveland Plain Dealer recently pub- 
lished an inspiring account of the club’s prog- 
ress, with a photograph of its president, Miss 
Louise Howell. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE “LAND OF THE 
SKY” 


I have just spent a day and night, in a 
most delightful way, in Miss Lucy McCaugh- 
rin’s House Beautiful for the Hard of Hearing 
in Asheville, N. C. She has taken a perfectly 
lovely home, overlooking mountains and valleys 
and wonderful forests, ten minutes ride out 
of Asheville. Her sister keeps house for her, 
with the aid of a good darkey cook, and she 
offers some rooms to the hard of hearing who 
want to take speech-reading lessons from her 
or who care to have a lovely, restful environ- 
ment. [ler lips are very, very easy to read, 
and she is one of the best teachers I have 
known. I should like to spend a month in her 
home! 

Ipa H. Witson, Lexington, Mo. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SCHOOL OF LIP- 
READING 

A successful surprise was planned and 
carried out a few weeks ago by the pupils of 
the Pacific Coast School of Lip-Reading, for 
their beloved teacher, Miss Anderson, Principal 
of the school. 

As Miss Anderson was concluding the pro- 
gram of the morning practise class with the 
usual “joke,” the pupils arose and announced 
that the joke was on her, and that it was a 
surprise. All the pupils had brought well-filled 
lunch baskets and thermos bottles, and after 
lunch a program of toasts, stories, jokes and 
games was enjoyed. 

Miss Anderson has, by her tact and helpful- 
ness, endeared herself to all her pupils, and 
they wanted her to know the depth of their 
appreciation. 

Emma A. Kass. 


NEW SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mr. F. W. Abernathy, a recent normal 
graduate of the Nitchie School, New York, has 
opened the Dallas-Fort Worth (Texas) School 
of Lip-Reading. 


A PRIZE CONTEST 


Much interest is expressed in the contest 
planned by Mr. Wilfrid Perrett, of London, 
for the best specimen of his new phonetic 
writing, Peetickay. Any one with a well 
grounded knowledge of phonetics can learn the 
symbols very quickly, and it is hoped that many 
teachers of the deaf will compete for the prizes 
offered (see advertising columns). 

Copies of Mr. Perrett’s book, Peetickay, 
containing a careful explanation of the mean- 
ing and use of the symbols, may be obtained at 
the Volta Bureau for $1.50 each. 
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FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A free copy of the Hospital School Journal, 
the only educational journal devoted to the 
interests of the crippled child, will be sent to 
any parent or teacher interested in the educa- 
tion and care of a crippled child. Address: 
Hospital School Journal, P. O. Box 2I!1, 
Farmington, Mich. 


—_—_———— 


EMPLOYMENT 


The following are the ninth and tenth 
Occupational Studies to appear in the Bulletin 
Board. Occupations and professions studied 
are those that offer opportunities to the hard 
of hearing, and are being successfully fol- 
lowed. 

In presenting these Studies, it is not the 
intention to convey the idea that any hard of 
hearing person may qualify in any of the 
occupations outlined, because another hard of 
hearing person has. Degree of deafness, lip- 
reading ability, previous experience, etc., are 
determining factors to be considered by the 
vocational adviser, or the person making his 
own selections. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE OPERATOR 


Description: The addressing machine is 
used by addressing and letter service com- 
panies in addressing envelopes, lists, cards, 
records and circulars. The addressing machine 
operator is taught to run a machine which 
automatically addresses. The mechanics, 
operation and various adjustments of the 
machine, and skill and speed in its operation 
are taught. 

Qualifications: . Manipulative skill. <A 
knowledge of filing and typewriting is valuable. 

Schooling: Common school education. Ad- 
dressing or graphotype machine operating may 
be learned in the commercial department of a 
few business colleges, but it is more generally 
taught by firms manufacturing or selling the 
machines. A few addressing concerns teach 
their typists to operate machines. Length of 
time to become a rapid operator depends upon 
manipulative skill and practice—usually six to 
eight weeks. 

Remuneration and Demand: Addressing 
and graphotype operators are in demand in the 
larger cities, and it is reported that the demand 
is increasing. Salaries range from $15 to $25 
a week. Some firms employ on a piece work 
basis. 


Press CLIPPING 


Description: A Press Clipping Service or 
Bureau assembles, upon order, articles from 
newspapers and journals on special subjects of 
interest to business firms, institutions or in- 
dividuals. Newspapers and journals are ar- 
ranged according to states and subjects classi- 
fied. Readers are taught discernment, selec- 
tion and classification of topical information, 
and how to read for ready discovery, also 
something of the character of different types 
of journals, and merit of articles. 
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Qualifications: Mental alertness, discern- 
ment, concentration, speed and accuracy, are 
qualifications which make for efficiency. 
eyesight and power of concentration essential. 

Schooling: Common school education neces- 
sary. A good intellect, literary bent and a 
broad education make for expertness. 

Remuneration and Demand: There is a 
constantly increasing demand for press clip- 
ping service. Press clipping is a technical oc- 
cupation, and the details are taught by the 
Service or Bureau, taking from two to six 
weeks. Methods are similar in all Bureaus. 
It is contemplated that a special course of 
training will shortly be given in schools and 
colleges, leading to managers and _ readers 
positions in press clipping bureaus, libraries, 
and business firms. Rapid, accurate readers 
are always in demand, and salaries range from 
$18 to $45 a week, according to experience and 


position. 
—The Bulletin Board. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM 
MISS SUSANNA E. HULL, OF 
ENGLAND 


“The more I read Miss Andrew's Diary of 
a Deaf Child’s Mother, the more I am de- 
lighted with it; and to know how the Speech 
System has grown both here and with you— 
and that it has now been extended so much 
more to infant children, thus laying the one 
and only foundation in Speech-Reading which 
I feel must result in such still wider and higher 
benefits to the deaf in the near future. God 
bless and prosper all who are promoting this.” 


EEE 


“DEAFNESS CURES” 


The Volta Bureau has just received from 
the Propaganda Department of the American 
Medical Association a new edition of Deafness 
Cures. This valuable little pamphlet exposes 
many “fake” cures for deafness which are 
widely advertised, and points out the error of 
allowing any unskilled person to tamper with 
the hearing. The publication of this pamphlet 
constitutes a commendable effort on the part 
of the American Medical Association to pro- 
tect the hard of hearing from being imposed 
upon by unscrupulous quacks. It should be in 
the hands of every deafened person. 

Copies may be obtained from the Volta 
Bureau at 15c each. 


FREE, AS LONG AS THEY LAST 


Through the generosity of a member of the 
Association, THE VoLta Review is enabled to 
offer to its friends several hundred copies of 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. These plays 
constitute Vol. 1 of The Reader's Shakespeare, 
especially condensed, connected and emphasized 
for clear reading, by David Charles Bell. 

They are clothbound and well printed. 

A copy will be given, as long as they last, to 
each subscriber who sends in two.or more new 
subscriptions for THe VoLTa Review. 











